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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


NPARALLELED 


CONFIDENCE. 


NO  higher  tribute  could  be  paid,  no  stronger  recommendation  could  be  given  the  great  Farm-Poultry  books 
here  mentioned,  than  the  fact  that  the}^  have  been  in  use  at  the  leading  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  means — if  it  means  anything — that  the 
foremost  instructors  of  Poultry  Husbandry  in  this  country  and  Canada  have  satisfied  themselves  that  Farm- 
Poultry  books  are  unequalled  in  the  vital  essentials  of  reliabilit}^  and  dependability.  It  will  interest  you,  reader, 
to  note  this  list  of  institutions,  the  Professors  of  which  have  stamped  Farm-Poultry  books  as  the  first  authorities 
on  the  subject  of  proper  poultry  keeping  in  all  its  phases,  and  who  have  admitted  them  as  text  books  for  use 
by  students  in  their  poultry  classes.    This  is  the  proof  of  the  "unparalleled  confidence." 


Maine  Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Station,  Orono,  Me. 


Cornell  University,       .       -       .  . 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
Purdue  University,       .       .      .  . 
Winona  College,  -      -  - 

University  of  Wisconsin,      .       .  - 


Ithaca,  N.  Y, 
-  Amherst,  Mass. 
Cuelph,  Ont. 
La  Fayette,  Ind. 
Winona  Lake,  Ind. 
Madison,  Wis. 


Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 

R.  1.  Agricultural  and  Experiment  Station, 

Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute, 

Maryland  Agricultural  College, 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture, 

Crookston  School  of  Agriculture, 

Pennsylvania  State  College,        -       -  - 


Storrs,  Conn. 
Kingston,  R.  I. 
Hampton,  Va. 
College  Park,  Md. 
West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Crookston,  Minn. 
State  College,  Pa. 


It  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  publish  a  book  on  poultry  keeping.  It  is  another  matter,  however, 
to  publish  one  in  which  leading  experts  place  implicit  confidence,  and  who  are,  furthermore,  willing  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  its  use  by  their  students.  Every  book  is  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  that  if  not  entirely 
satisfactory  it  may  be  returned  in  good  condition  and  the  purchase  price  will  be  refunded  immediately.  A 
necessarilj^  brief  description  of  the  books  referred  to  here  follows: 


POULTRY-CRAFT. 

The  most  complete,  concise  and  convenient  work  of  its  kind  published — a  gruide 
book  for  beginners,  a  text  book  for  learners,  a  reference  book  for  working  poul- 
trymen  and  women.  Everj-where  recognized  as  the  standard  work  on  practical 
poultrj-  keeping.  A  book  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  intelligent,  progressive 
poultry  keeper  to  have.  It  gives  the  gist  of  poultrj-  knowledge  in  plain  language 
for  people  who  want  plain  facts,  practical  ideas,  and  trustworthy  opinions. 
It  tells  what  to  do,  whj'  to  do  it,  and  how  to  do  it.  It  covers  its  subject  thoroughly-, 
and  its  sy-stematic  arrangement  and  full  index  enable  one  to  refer  in  an  instant 
to  any  topic.  It  is  the  hand  book  of  poultry  culture  for  busy  people.  It  has 
helped  thousands  to  rightlj-  decide  how,  when  and  where  to  go  into  poultry  keep- 
ing ;  has  taught  thousands  better  methods  of  poultry  keeping ;  and  has  come  to 
be  recognized  as  the  most  trustworthy  authority  on  poultry  culture.    Price  $1.50. 


First  Lessons  in  Poultry  Keeping 

FIRST  SERIES. 

Twenty-Three  Lessoxs  as  Follows  :  Winter  Rations  for  Laying  Stock. 
"Hows"  and  "Whys"  of  Feeding  Laying  Stock  in  Winter.  General  Principles 
and  Rules  for  Poultry  Breeders.  Putting  Princicles  of  Breeding  into  Practice. 
Hatching  Chicks  With  Hens.  Rearing  Chicks  With  Hens.  The  Care  of  Chicks 
from  Weaning  to  Maturity.  Points  to  be  Considered  in  Poultry-  House  Con- 
struction. Two  Plain  Cheap  Poultn,'  Houses  of  Simple  Construction.  Five  good 
Small  Poultry  Houses.  Summer  5lanagement  of  Fowls.  Continuous  Poultry 
Houses.  Incubator  Rooms  and  Brooder  Houses.  Simple  or  So-called  Scientific 
Poultry  Feeding.  Poultry  House  Fixtures.  Poultry  Fences  and  Yards.  Getting 
Ready  for  Winter.  Selecting  and  Fitting  Exhibition  Birds.  Fattening  Fowls. 
Selling  Market  Poultry  and  Eggs.    Selling  Thoroughbred  Poultry  and  Eggs. 

Since  the  first  volume  of  the  celebrated  book,  "First  Lessons  in  Poui-try 
Keeping,"  compiled  from  the  great  lessons  which  appeared  serially  in  Farm- 
Poultry  was  first  placed  on  sale,  Experiment  Stations,  Agricultural  Colleges, 
publishers  of  poultry  papers,  and  all  expert  authorities  have  been  singing  its 
praises.  It  has  enabled  thousands  to  obtain  at  a  nominal  cost,  better  service  and 
instruction  than  rendered  by  high  price  Correspondence  Schools.  You  cannot 
conceive  how  thoroughh-,  clearly,  concisely,  and  practically,  every  phase  and 
feature  of  every-  subject  treated  in  this  book  is  covered.  As  one  College  Professor 
aptly  remarked,  "it  is  a  liberal  poultry  education  in  itself,  and  far  ahead  of  the 
most  expensive  Correspondence  Course."  .\bout  160  pages,  size  6  x  S  3-4  inches, 
printed  on  a  good  quality  of  paper,  and  contains  numerous  appropriate  illustra- 
tions.   Price  50  cents. 


Common-Sense  Poultry  Doctor. 

Practical  knowledge  of  poultry  diseases  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of 
the  successful  poultryman.  This  book  meets  his  requirements.  Chapter  IV.  is 
especially  designed  to  help  the  non-professional  to  correctly  identify  diseases. 
The  Common-Sense  Poultry  Doctor  is  for  practical  every-day  use'  hy  far  the 
most  complete  work  on  the  subject  published.    Price  50  cents. 

Contents.  To  Doctor  or  Not  to  Doctor — When  to  Doctor  and  T\Tiat  to  Doctor. 
Indications  of  Health  and  General  Symptoms  of  Disease.  General  Rules  for  the 
Prevention  of  Disease.  The  Symptoms  of  Disease.  A  Few  General  Remarks  on 
the  Diseases  of  Poultry,  and  Their  Treatment.  Colds  and  Diseases  that  Begin 
With  Colds.  Diseases  Due  to  Improper  Foods  and  Feeding.  Some  Peculiarly 
Subtle  and  Dangerous  Diseases.  Diseases  of  the  Reproductive  Organs.  Diseases 
of  the  Skin.  Miscellaneous  Ailments.  Accidents  and  Injuries.  Internal  Para- 
sites of  Poultry-.  Insects  Injurious  to  Poultry-.  The  Vicious  Habits  of  Fowls. 
Molting.    Appendix.  Index. 


First  Lessons  in  Poultry  Keeping 

SECOND  SERIES. 

Twenty  Lessons  as  Follows  :  Inbreeding  and  Line  Breeding.  Some  Com- 
mon Phenomena  of  Breeding.  Market  Duck  Culture.  Goose  Culture.  Turkey- 
Growing.  Possibilities  and  Probabilities  in  Poultry-  Culture.  Locating  and  Lay- 
ing out  Poultry-  Plants.  Kinds,  Breeds,  and  Varieties  of  Fowls.  Stocking  the 
Poultry  Plant.  '  The  Most  Important  Part  of  the  Poultryman's  Equipment.  The 
External  Parasites  of  Poultry-.  Internal  Parasites  of  Poultry.  External  Characters 
of  Poultry-,  and  Their  Values.  Poultry  Nomenclature  and  Abbreviations.  Eggs 
and  Egg  Production.  Some  Elementary  Moral  Science  for  Exhibitors.  Business 
Morality-  in  Poultry-  Culture.  Winter  Egg  Production.  First  Treatment  of  Sick 
Fowls. '  Poultry  Organizations. 

The  "second  series"  of  this  great  work,  as  will  naturally  be  assumed,  deals  with 
more  advanced  problems.  It's  "lessons,"  however,  are  in  logical  succession  to 
those  contained  in  the  First  Series,  and  the  student  who  has,  by  the  help  of  the 
"first  series,"  laid  a  solid  foundation  of  useful  knowledge  in  the  elementaries, 
will  derive  much  pure  enjoy-ment,  satisfaction,  and  obtain  a  finish  to  his  educa- 
tion in  poultry-  keeping,  by-'a  study  of  the  twenty  lessons  contained  in  this  great 
second  series.  These  additional  "lessons"  are  essential,  inasmuch  as  they  include 
the  ever  important  considerations  of  breeding,  proper  sites  and  arrangement  of 
houses  and* kindred  matters,  as  well  as  lessons  devoted  to  the  money  making 
methods  of  handling  Ducks,  Geese  and  Turkeys. 


Special 
Offers 


Orders  Tvhich  include  FAKM-PorXTKT  for  subscri- 
bers in  Foreign  Countries,  Boston  or  sub-stations 
thereof,  must  add  '2oc.  to  above  prices  to  cover  extia 
Iiostaee;  on  Canadian  subscriptions.  loc.  additional. 
No  extra  postage  required  on  straight  book  orders. 


FARM-POULTRY  one  year,  and  Book  Poultry-Craft,      -      -      -      -  $1.75 

FARM-POULTRY  one  year,  and  Book  Common-Sense  Poultry  Doctor,  75  cts. 

FARM-POULTRY  one  year,  and  Book  of  Lessons  (First  Series),    -     -  75  cts. 

FARM-POULTRY  one  year,  and  Book  of  Lessons  (Second  Series),     -  75  cts. 

FARM-POULTRY  one  year,  and  both  Lessons  Books,       -     -     -     -  $1.25 

FARM-POULTRY  PUB.  CO,,  Boston,  Mbs^, 


How  to  Stop  the  Bleaching  of  White  Fowls. 


EI)IT(^R  Fakm-Poui.try  : — Yon  propound  the  ques- 
tion—Can the  bleaching  of  wliite  fowls  be  stopped? 
—  and  I  desire  the  privilege  of  suggesting  an 
answer.  The  brief  article  in  which  yon  lirought  up  the 
matter  was  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  bleaching 
should  be  done  away  with  because  it  was 
a  pernicious  practice.  Naturally  no  good 
cause  would  be  served  by  abolishing  the 
free  use  of  chemicals  on  the  feathers  of 
fowls  unless  the  continuance  of  such 
methods  was  considered 
harmful  —  not  only  to  the 
fowls  themselves  but  to  the 
breeds  which  they  repre- 
sented; and  to  the  poultry 
fancy  in  general. 

Before  coming  to  tlie  point 
of  answering  your  leading 
question  —  can  the  practice 
be  stopped?  — may  I  be  par- 
doned for  a  few  brief  remarks 
as  to  your  general  stand  or 
attitude  on  the  main  ques- 
tion? Just  at  this  point  I 
feel  like  the  writer  of  an 
automobile  advertisement  — 
for  there  occur  to  my  mind 
at  least  forty-one  good  rea- 
sons why  this  bleaching  Imsi- 
ness  is  improper  and  should 
be  banished  from  the  haunts 
of  all  decent  poultrymen.  I 
respect  the  honest  opinions 
of  others  if  these  opinions  or 
beliefs  can  be  supported  by 
argument  and  example;  and 
so  I  do  not  call  the  bleachers 
( or  most  of  them )  lakers.  But 
I  do  say  that  I  have  not  heard 
a  single  argument  in  favor  of 
bleaching  which  could  stand 
any  kind  of  a  test.  Every 
so-called  "reason"  has 
crumpled  up  and  utterly  col- 
lapsed when  the  "acid  test" 
of  common  sense  and  com- 
mon fairness  was  applied. 

To  be  brief,  let  me  give 
some  of  my  forty-one  reasons 
for  believing  that  Farm- 
Poultry  took  the  right  stand 
when  it  came  out  against 
bleaching.  Bleaching  of  white 
fowls,  or  the  feathers  of  parti-colored 
fowls,  is  bad,  because— (1)  It  is  unsporLs- 
manlike,  for  it  is  an  attempt  to  score  over 
a  more  conscientious  rival  by  employing 
methods  unknown  to  him,  or  which  he 
scorns  to  use.    (2)    It  is  morally  wrong. 
Every  bleacher  tries  to  conceal  what  he 
has  done,  and  all  will  admit  that  if  dis- 
covered they  will  not  only  suffer  defeat,  but  also  their 
birds  will  be  disqualified.    (3)    It  is  against  the  rules  of 
the  show,  either  express  or  implied— "All  specimens 
must  be  shown  in  the'" natural  condition,  except  Games 
and  Game  Bantams.    (4)   It  is,  in  most  cases,  injurious 
to  the  birds  themselves,    (o)    It  really  only  benefits  the 
man  whose  birds  are  not  of  sound  color.    (6)    It  takes 


away  the  incentive  to  breed  for  purity  of  color;  if  a  man 
is  going  to  be  able  to  get  as  white  a  bird,  or  whiter, 
by  the  use  of  a  few  chemicals,  he  is  not  going  through 
the  long,  hard  years  of  breeding  to  get  a  like  result. 
(7)    It  injures  the  sale  of  white  fowls  in  general.  After 
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a  man  has  once  bought  a  bleached  bird -and  lound  it 
out  later- he  generally  goes  into  colored  fowls  there- 
after, or  drops  out  of  the  poultry  game  altogether  be- 
cause he  thinks  he  has  been  cheated.  C^)  It  is  a  bafl 
example.  John  Doe  says:  "  I  saw  Richard  Roe  Uihmfj 
Die  color  out  of  his  White  Wyandotte's  wing  with  the 
contents  of  a  little  bottle  he  got  at  the  druggist's;  why 


.HliouMn't  I  aild  a  liulc  color  to  the  wing  of  my  Kliode 
Island  lied  by  applying  just  a  touch  of  something  from 
another  little  bottle ;  I  don't  see  the  diHerence  between 
taking  color  away  and  aiMing  color." 
These  are  some  of  my  reasons  for  saying  tliat  1  l>elieve 
bleaching  is  a  thing  that  is  both  bad  for 
us  and  for  our  fowls,  and  that  we  should 
do  away  with  it.    But  how?   Can  this  Ije 
done?   Of  course  it  can  be  done  —  any- 
thing can  be  done  if  the  right  method  is 
followed.    Blea(rhing  is  very 
much  like  war;  it  is  —  well, 
it  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
But  even  war  can  be  stopped 
and  prct-ented  —  by  agree- 
ment. So  my  answer  to  your 
question— Can  the  practice  of 
leaching  be  stO|)ped  ?  —  is 
yes.    In  two  ways  or  by  two 
methods:  First:  By  a  gentle- 
nen's  agreement  entered  into 
by  all  the  breeders  to  abstain 
from  doing  this  unnecessary, 
unsportsmanlike  and  liarm- 
iul  thing,  and  showing  tlieir 
birds  in  their  natural  con- 
dition.   Millions  of  dollars 
are  annually  transferred  on 
tlie  marts  of  exchange  by  the 
nod  of  a  head  or  l>y  a  gesture 
of  the  hand,  and  there  should 
really  be  no  need  of  a  written 
agreement  entered  into  by 
the  leading  breeders  in  this 
country  by  which  they  would 
signify  their  willingness  to 
stop  bleaching;  but  in  order 
to  make  a  record  in  a  game 
so  important,  and  to  ascertain 
the  attitude  of  the  signers  of 
this   "declaration  of  inde- 
pendence," it  is  proposed  to 
circulate  a  paper  to  which 

  the  signatures  of  the  men 

who  are  going  to  be  the  lead- 
ers in  this  reform  can  be 
attached.  That  the  pages  of 
this  "declaration"  will  be 
entirely  filled  is  my  belief  and 
conviction,  and  the  manu- 
script, when  completed, 
should  be  filed  away  in  the 
archives  of  the  American  Poultry  Associa- 
tion as  one  of  its  most  valuable  treasures. 

But,  secmdly,  it  will  uii'lonbledly  be 
necessary  to  frame  and  place  upon  record 
stringent  rules  by  which  bleaching  will 
be  made  an  offense  of  the  first  order. 
Such  rules  and  regulations  will  not  be 
necessary  for  the  better  element  in  the 
fancy  to-day,  but  need  only  be  called  into  use  for  appli- 
cation to  those  who  will  still  endeavor,  by  every  means 
in  their  power,  to  hoodwink  the  judges  and  the  public. 
The  percentage  of  such  men  is  small,  but  there  will 
always  be  some  who  can  only  be  placed  in  the  class  of 
constitutional  fakers,  and  every  poultry  association  must 
be  put  into  the  position  of  being  able  to  deal  with  such 
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men.  Furthermore,  rules  of  tljis  character,  wliereby  the 
poultry  associations  of  this  country  plainly  indicate  and 
declare  their  attitude  regarding  bleaching,  will  be  the 
best  advertisement  of  the  fact  that  the  poultrymen  of  the 
country  are  fearless,  and  will  be  a  public  declaration 
that  the  poultry  fraternity  will  not  continue  to  approve 
a  thing  which,  in  its  judgment,  is  improper  and  harmful. 

Politics  is  not  the  only  game  in  which  the  men  seek 
to  find  a  place  on  the  winning  band  wagon,  and  when, 
in  this  bleaching  business,  the  movement  is  once  well 
started,  it  will  be  astonishing  how  many  men  "  were 
always  in  favor  of  just  such  a  step"— but  they  will 
never  take  that  step  until  the  stronger  and  more  courage- 
ous members  of  the  poultry  fraternity  show  them  the  way. 
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I^t  us,  therefore,  brothers  with  the  same  ideals  and 
ideas,  join  together  in  one  of  those  steps  which  is  going 
to  elevate  and  stimulate  the  fancy  poultry  industry. 
Let  us  join  hands  to  stamp  out  a  practice  which  we 
know  is  causing  the  public  to  look  at  us  askance,  and 
let  us  be  able  to  say  to  the  public:  "We  are  ready  to  do 
what  we  know  and  believe  is  right;  we  are  tired  of  this 
talk  to  the  effect  that  the  poultry  business  is  like  the 
horse  business;  we  are  honorable  men  in  an  honorable 
calling,  and  we  resent  any  insinuation  that  our  business 
is  not  conducted  along  the  highest  lines  and  with  the 
greatest  honesty.  "We  desire  to  sell  you  honest  goods, 
and  honest  goods  you  are  going  to  have." 

Chakles  D.  Clevel.\xd. 


The  De  Graff  Case. 


THE  editor  of  Faum-Poultry  has  been  personally 
acquainted  with  Mr.  E.  T.  De  Grafl'  for  some 
seven  or  eight  years,  and  in  that  time  has  had 
occasional  correspondence  with  him.  Our  personal  re- 
lations have  always  been  amicable.  As  a  rule,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  correspondence  relating  to  advertis- 
ing, but  Mr.  De  Graft"  was  one  of  the  few  advertisers,  or 
prospective  advertisers,  whose  inquiries  in  regard  to 
advertising  were  referred  to  me  because  he  always 
wanted  to  know  what  editorial  favors  he  could  count 
upon  if  he  placed  advertising  in  this  paper.  I  always 
replied  to  the  eflect  that  we  made  no  promises  of  this 
kind  as  a  part  of  an  agreement  in  relation  to  advertis- 
ing, and  that  all  I  could  say  to  him  was  that  if,  as  an 
advertiser,  he  requested  a  favor  of  the  editor,  it  would 
be  my  policy  to  give  him  as  good  treatment  as  any  other 
advertiser  —  neither  more  nor  less.  This  did  not  suit 
Mr.  De  Graff,  so  his  advertising  did  not  appear  in  this 
paper  when  practically  all  other  papers  were  taking  it 
and  were  apparently  complying  readily  with  his  exor- 
bitant requests  for  editorial  notices.  As  I  remember  it, 
the  last  time  Mr.  De  Grafl'  approached  us  in  regard  to 
advertising,  was  a  year  or  so  before  his  little  trouble  with 
the  A.  P.  A. 

When  that  came  we  sympathized  with  him  to  the 
extent  of  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  punishment, 
meted  out  to  him  was  excessive,  and  since  then  we  have 
watched,  with  more  or  le.'-s  sympathetic  interest,  and 
often  with  amusement,  his  strenuous  efforts  to  keep  his 
business  head  above  water  in  spite  of  tlie  heavy  handicap 
imposed  u^on  him  by  expulsion  from  the  association. 
The  writer,  pei-sonaliy,  has  regarded  with  satisfaction 
the  success  of  these  efl'orts,  even  when  he  did  not  alto- 
gether approve  the  means  used.  Self  preservation  is  the 
first  law  of  nature,  and  De  Graff  was  fighting  against 
heavy  odds.  But  the  subject  of  advertising  has  not  been 
mentioned  between  him  and  anyone  connected  with  this 
paper.  We  make  this  statement  to  show  that  our  views 
of  the  De  Graff  case  are  in  no  way  biased  by  actual  or 
possible  business  relations  with  Mr.  De  Graft'.  We  do 
not  want  his  advertising  on  his  conditions.  He  does  not 
want  our  space  on  our  conditions.  That  has  been  the 
status  for  years  regardless  of  the  attitude  of  the  A.  P.  A., 
or  of  other  publishers.  As  far  as  our  knowledge  of  Mr. 
De  Graft's  dealings  with  other  publishers  and  with  cus- 
tomers goes,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  take 
his  advertising  if  oflered  on  our  terms. 

Mr.  De  Graff  was  expelled  from  the  American  Poultry 
Association  for  faking  birds  that  he  exhibited.  The 
punishment  might  have  been  lighter  had  his  attitude 
toward  the  executive  board,  which  heard  and  acted 
upon  the  charges  against  him,  been  diflerent.  He  told 
his  judges  that  they  were  no  better  than  himself.  As  to 
some  of  them,  perhaps  this  was  true,  but  they  could  not 
be  expected  to  admit  it  under  the  circumstances.  As  to 
the  others,  we  have  always  thought  that  they  ought  to 
have  made  more  allowance  for  him  than  they  did. 
However,  Mr.  Dc  Graff  was  expelled.  According  to  the 
constitution,  it  was  his  privilege  to  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  executive  board  to  a  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation. He  did  undertake  to  make  such  an  appeal, 
but  his  appeal  never  reached  the  association,  theotticials 
who  were  approached  in  the  matter  ruling,  that  the 
appeal  should  have  been  made  to  the  meeting  which 
convened  immediately  following  the  action  of  the  board 
on  the  charges  against  him.  We  think  that  the  justice 
of  this  decision  is  at  least  debatable.  The  writer's  per- 
sonal view  is  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  require  a  person 
in  such  a  case  to  make  his  appeal  to  the  association 


without  hanng  any  opportunity  to  prepare  his  case,  or 
even  to  consider  the  situation. 

The  general  opinion  was  that  expulsion  from  the  asso- 
ciation would  put  Mr.  De  Graft"  out  of  business,  would 
ruin  his  poultry  business  and  practically  drive  him  out 
of  the  poultry  fraternity.  This  view  was  reasonable, 
because  there  had  been  few,  if  any,  cases  when  such 
public  condemnation  of  a  poultryman  had  not  had  that 
effect.  Indeed,  there  had  been  a  number  of  instances 
of  men  put  out  of  business  by  action  much  less  drastic 
than  that  against  De  Graff.  But  De  Graft"  declined  to 
be  put  out.  He  went  on  doing  business  without  adver- 
tising in  the  American  poultry  press.  It  cost  him  more 
to  do  business  that  way,  but  he  did  it,  and  the  journal- 
ists (generally)  and  the  poultry  public  commend  him  for 
keeping  on  his  feet  and  refusing  to  be  downed.  The 
feeling  might  have  been  difterent  liad  the  A.  P.  A.  been 


more  free  from  faults.  To  the  disinterested  observer, 
the  A.  P.  A. ,  trying  to  crush  De  Graft",  was  too  sugges- 
tive of  Satan  reproNing  sin. 

As  the  case  stands  now,  Mr.  De  Graff  lias  lived  down 
the  condemnation  of  the  A.  P.  A.  He  has  gone  09 
doing  business,  and  within  the  past  year  a  number  of 
the  papers  that  formerly  carried  his  advertising  have 
taken  it  again.  For  this,  their  motives  liave  been  im- 
pugned in  some  quarters,  and  their  editore  have  been 
accused  of  "  disloyalty  "  to  the  A.  P.  A. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  discover  that  editorally 
we  owed  any  loyalty  to  the  association.  Perhaps  we 
have  l>een  charged  with  "  disloyality  "  on  other  counts. 
In  this  case,  we  have  not  F>een  open  to  the  charge  simply 
because  we  did  not  have  his  advertising.  As  has  been 
stated,  there  was  another  reason  for  that.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  attitude  of  the  A.  P.  A.  did  not  determine 
or  affect  our  attitude  toward  Mr.  De  GrafPs  advertising. 
It  happens,  though,  that  we  cannot  be  accused  of  mer- 
cenary motives  when  we  say  that  the  A.  P.  A.  over- 
reached in  dealing  with  De  Grafi"'s  case. 

And  what  has  been  the  result?  Four  years  ago  it  was 
supposed  that  expulsion  from  the  organization  must 
spell  ruin  for  any  poultry  breeder.  Today  it  may  he 
regarded  as  doubtful  whether,  if  this  case  were  dupli- 
cated, the  business  of  the  breeder  concerned  would  suffer 
very  seriously.  That  would  depend  very  much  upon 
the  breeder  himself.  If  he  laid  down  and  took  the  count 
he  would  go  out  of  business.  If  he  stood  up  and  fought 
back,  the  chances  are  that  popular  sympathy  would  be 
with  him.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  far  fetched  to  imagine 
that  a  skillful  advertiser  might  make  capital  for  himself 
out  of  expulsion  from  the  organization.  To  some  extent, 
Mr.  De  Graft"  has  done  so  —  and  in  doing  so  has  made  it 
easier  for  the  next  man. 


COLONY  POUXTKV  HOUSES  ON  AX  ENGLISH  rAR3I. 

A  Bit  of  Old  Humor. 

Fkom  the  Poultry  Monthly,  M.\RrH,  ISSO. 


MR.  EDITOR : —  I  pelief  I  vas  a  man  porn  to  haf 
droubles  as  de  sparks  ven  dey  fly  upward, 
dough  I  kant  see  vat  droubles  de  sparks  haf, 
but  no  madder  apout  dot: 

"  You  remember,  don't  you,  dot  I  told  you  I  vas  goin' 
to  git  some  dem  "  Tommyneek  Leghorn  "  eggs?  AVell, 
I  got  um,  und  had  nein  liddle  shickens  hatch  oud.  Py 
cholly,  dem  vas  yoost  de  boodiest  liddle  shickens  vat  I 
nefer  saw.  Veil,  I  vas  verry  broud  of  dem,  und  show 
um  to  efl'erypody  vat  koom  roundt;  ilidn't  nopoddy  in 
Vitneyville  haf  any  put  me.  I  vas  werry  barticular  to 
veed  um  goot,  und  I  count  dem  more  as  several  dimes  a 
tay. 

A'^en  dey  vas  apoud  2  veeks  olt,  von  tay  dere  vas  von 
of  um  gone,  und  next  tay  anodder  voji  vas  gone.  Py 
chiminy,  I  vas  mat.  Katrina  salt  she  tought  it  v;\s  a 
kat  vot  ketch  um,  und  I  petter  go  porrow  Cliake  Moser's 
gun.  So  I  vent  ofer  to  Chake's,  und  he  sail  dot  de  kats 
koom  rount  yoost  pefore  taylight,  unt  I  must  git  up 
early  to  ketch  um.  He  let  me  haf  de  gun,  already 
loaded,  und  I  vent  home,  und  next  morning  I  heard  a 
noise,  und  I  chump  up  und  look  oud,  und  py  cholly, 
dere  vas  someding  moofiug  oud  py  de  sohieken  koop.  I 
dell  you  I  but  on  my  bants  so  kviek  dot  I  koodn't  but- 
ton lun,  cos  de  vas  front  side  pehint.  put  I  koodn't  vait. 
I  grap  de  gun  mit  von  hant,  und  holt  up  de  bants  mit 
de  odder,  und  run  oud  shdill  as  I  kood,  und  dere  vas  a 


kat  sure  enuff;  so  I  kross  my  legs  to  iiolt  de  bants  up 
und  pint  de  srun  so  goot  as  I  kood  —  it  vas  i>ooty  dark 
yet  — und  I  shoot.  :\Iein  Himniel!  I  tout;ht  I  va5  kilt; 
dot  gun  kicked  me  apoud  six  veet,  onto  a  pile  of  hot  bed 
sash,  und  I  proke  more  as  forty  banes  of  glass;  und  dem 
bants,  veil,  of  kourse  dey  didn' t  shtayed  up,  so  ven  I 
shtruck  dot  glas.s  I  vas  kut  in  more  as  dweuty  places  -  de 
blood  run  awvul.  Katrina  vas  so  sheared  dot  she  run 
for  de  doctor,  und  Ven  he  koom  he  bull  oud  lot  of  glass 
und  used  apoud  a  yard  of  shticking  blaster  to  fix  me  up. 

I  koodn't  set  down  for  most  two  veeks. 

Yen  de  doctor  vas  gone  T  tuld  Katrina  she  petter  go 
veed  dem  schickens  und  i>erry  dot  kat.  I  knoo  I  hit 
um,  for  I  heard  um  giv  von  yell  apoud  de  dime  I  vent 
trough  de  glass. 

Booty  soon  Katrina  koom  in  so  mat  dot  she  koodn't 
hartly  sbeak.  She  sait:  "  Sockery,  uf  you  ain't  de 
bigge.st  Dutch  blunderhet  dot  I  efler  seen."  "Vot  is  de 
madder  now?"  I  sait.  "Veil,"  und  deii  she  begun  to 
kry,  "dot  kat  vot  you  kilt  vas  our  liddle  Berkshire  pig  " 
Py  chiminy,  den  I  felt  booty  pad.  Dere  I  hat  yoost  baid 
dwenly-file  tollars  for  dot  pis,  kause  he  vas  full  of  piood 
Berkshire,  und  hat  a  pettigree,  too.  He  must  haf  got 
oud  of  de  pen  in  de  night.  Ve  made  him  into  sausages, 
put  I  koodn't  eat  um,  I  feel  too  pad  ven  I  link  vot  dern 
sausages  kost  —  more  as  a  tollar  a  pound. 

Veil,  :Mr.  Editor,  goot  py.  I  hope  you  don't  efter  haf 
such  luck  as  I  do.  Sorrowfully  yours, 

SOCKEKY  IvADAHCtT. 

P.  S.— I  fount  oud  vot  make  Chake's  gun  kick  so;  his 
poy  load  it  haf  tozzen  dimes,  cos  he  liked  de  fun  of  load- 
ing, he  sait,  but  vas  afrait  to  shoot  it  off.  S.  K. 
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One  Way  to  Rebuild  and  Enlarge  the  A.  P.  A. 


WHEN  an  association  has  existed  for  nearly 
forty  years,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  its  ac- 
conipliahiiionts  during  tiiat  period  may  be 
taken  as  indicating  quite  accurately  the  kind  of  work 
that  the  organization  can  and  will  do  in  the  future.  It 
makes  no  material  diM'erence  what  the  faults  of  organ- 
ization may  be,  or  how  different  might  have  lieen  ils 
development  had  it  been  free  from  these  faults. 

"As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined,"  holds  good 
under  all  circumstances.  AVhile  the  organization  has 
been  growing  in  a  certain  way,  not  only  have  certain 
things,  as  to  its  future,  been  determined  by  its  own 
course,  but  other  agencies  and  influences  have  been 
forming  to  do  their  i)art  in  the  development  of  the  in- 
terests with  which  this  organization  is  concerned,  and 
in  considering  how  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  asso- 
ciation we  have  to  consider  these  agencies. 

A  Vanishing  Ideal. 

If  we  could  begin  all  over  again  the  ideal  way  to 
organize  poultry  interests  would  be  on  a  representative 
basis;  local  organizations  in  state  or  provincial  associa- 
tions, an<l  these  in  a  national  association.  With  a  clear 
field,  such  an  organization  might  have  a  very  large  con- 
trol in  all  matters  which  must  be  promoted  or  regulated 
by  some  form  of  organization.  I  would  not  say  even 
now  that  it  would  not  be  better  in  the  long  run  to  make 
the  American  Poultry  Association  a  representative  or- 
ganization of  this  character,  even  though  the  field  of  its 
efiorts  would  be  much  circumscribed  because  other 
agencies  have  entered  into  lines  of  work  which  it  might 
have  developed  had  it  taken  them  up  first.  But  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  changing  the  A.  P. 
A.  to  a  strictly  representative  basis,  and  adding  to  this 
the  doubt  whether  any  change  that  can  be  made  in  the 
association  will  meet  some  demands  of  the  requirements 
of  state  organizations,  I  have  been  turning  over  in  my 
mind  for  some  months  the  possibilities  of  improving  the 
A.  P.  A.  without  eliujinating  the  individual  life  member- 
ship feature.  In  offering  the  results  of  these  rumina- 
tions to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  have  no  bias  in  favor  of  this  or  any  other 
plan  for  reorganizing  the  A.  P.  A.,  except  as  in  a 
general  way  I  hold  that  no  plan  which  undertakes  to 
combine  individual  and  representative  membership  as 
the  present  constitution  does,  will  work  satisfactorily  in 
practice. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  in  making  a  reorganization 
is  the  sco|)e  of  the  work  of  the  association.  The  amount 
and  kind  of  the  work  to  be  done  should  be  kept  in  view 
at  every  stage  of  the  consideration  of  details  of  organ- 
ization. As  I  study  the  question  in  the  light  of  the 
work  of  otfier  agencies,  the  vision  of  an  American  Poul- 
try Association  doing  for  poultry  interests  all  the  things 
that  should  be  or  might  be  done  through  such  an  organ- 
ization, grows  fainter  and  fainter.  I  would  like  to  have 
seen  such  an  organization,  and  would  willingly  do  my 
part  to  build  it  up,  if  I  thought  that  there  was  a  fair 
prospect  of  realizing  in  such  an  association  the  idea  of 
an  A.  P.  A.  that  some  of  us  have  cherished.  But  I  have 
always  been  averse  to  doing  work  that  would  not  ac- 
complish the  desired  result,  and  —  as  I  have  stated  a 
number  of  times  in  this  paper  in  the  past — many  of  the 
things  which  a  national  poultry  organization  might  have 
done  if  it  had  taken  advantage  of  its  opportunities  in 
time,  have  been  taken  up  by  other  agencies  which  are 
doing  them  much  better  than  the  A.  P.  A.  can.  There 
is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  A.  P.  A.  should  under- 
take either  to  compete  or  to  co-operate  directly  with 
these  other  agencies  in  these  matters,  especially  as  it  hns 
so  far  signally  failed  to  do  well  that  part  of  the  work  of 
organized  poultry  interest  which  has  been  pecuUarly  its 
own. 

State  Sovereignty. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  growing  more  apparent 
every  year  that  state  organizations  could  not  do  the 
work  that  they  ought  to  do  as  branches  of  the  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Association,  and  that  the  maintenance  of 
branches  prevented  an  adequate  organization  of  state 
poultry  associations.  AVithin  the  past  year  1  have  be- 
come thoroughly  convinced  that  for  the  best  good  of  the 
poultry  interests  within  state  lines,  the  branches  should 
be  abolished,  and  the  local  associations  in  each  state 


organized  as  a  state  association.  I  will  not  go  into  all 
the  reasons  for  this.  The  first  and  greatest  is  that  an 
independent  state  association  not  only  has  far  more  in- 
fluence in  securing  state  appropriations  to  be  used  in 
other  ways  for  the  advancement  of  poultry  interests, 
but  can  also  secure  from  the  state  for  its  own  use  aimual 
appropriations  much  larger  than  any  income  it  could 
ever  derive  as  a  branch  of  the  American  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation. 

Personally,  I  do  not  approve  the  general  policy  of 
giving  state  or  federal  government  aid  to  organizations 
of  this  character.  But  if  the  various  states  and  the 
nation  adopt  this  policy  I  think  that  poultry  interests 
should  get  their  share  of  whatever  funds  are  disbursed 
in  this  way.  It  appears  that  the  only  way  to  accomplish 
this  in  most  states  is  by  a  strong  state  organization,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  A.  P.  A.  will  withdraw  from 
this  part  of  the  field  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  plain 
to  its  members,  and  to  all  others,  that  it  is  entirely 
friendly  to  such  organizations  and  will  co-operate  with 
them  separately  or  collectively  as  far  as  conditions 
admit  and  poultry  interests  require,  the  old  difficulty  in 
developing  state  organizations  will  be  avoided. 

Eliminating  Classes  of  Members. 

Eliminating  the  branches  would  nominally  eliminate 
one  of  the  five  classes  of  membership  provided  for  in 
the  present  constitution ;  but  virtually  it  would  eliminate 
three,  for  if  the  A.  P.  A.  dissolves  tlie  branch  organiza- 
tions that  the  way  may  be  fully  open  for  state,  and  pro- 
vincial organizations,  consistency  demands  that  it  shall 
eliminate  the  "associate"  and  "society"  members  which 
would  naturally  form  the  units  in  state  or  provincial 
associations. 

That  would  leave  in  the  A.  P.  A.  only  two  classes  of 
members  —  individual  life  members  and  specialty  clubs. 
The  next  step  is  to  eliminate  the  "club"  membership 
and  arrange  for  the  co-operation  of  members  interested 
in  each  variety  within  tlie  association.  That  would  lead 
to  the  dissolution  of  specialty  clubs  as  se[)arate  organiza- 
tions. To  a  great  many  persons  this  will  seem,  I  have 
no  doubt,  far  too  radical  a  proposition,  but  whether  they 
agree  with  me  fully  or  not,  they  will  have  to  admit  that 
the  proposition  is  worth  considering.  Before  under- 
taking to  show  how  it  might  work,  let  me  say  something 
about  some  of  the  reasons  for  continuing  the  life  mem- 
bership feature  and  trying  to  adjust  the  business  of  the 
association  to  it. 

The  Individual  Member's  Rights. 

While  the  membership  of  the  association  was  only  a 
few  hundred,  many  of  whom  took  no  particular  interest 
in  it,  while  many  others  had  been  members  so  long  that 
the  benefits,  such  as  they  were,  which  they  had  received 
might  be  regarded  as  giving  them  an  equivalent  for 
their  "life  membership  fee,"  it  might  have  been  prac- 
tical to  abolish  the  life  membership  feature  by  the  agree- 
ment of  members  and  rebating  fees  pro  rata  to  those 
who  wanted  it  done  that  way.  But  with  some  4,000 
individual  life  members,  most  of  whom  have  been  in 
the  association  only  two  or  three  years,  this  cannot  be 
done,  and  much  as  I  disapprove  the  individual  member- 
ship feature,  I  would  be  the  last  man  in  the  association 
to  advocate  or  assent  to  any  plan  of  reorganization  that 
did  not  give  the  new  members  a  fair  equivalent  for  their 
fee— if  they  desire  it,  or  if  they  would  feel  that  they  bad 
been  buncoed  if  conditions  were  radically  changed.  I 
am  a  comparatively  new  member,  but  I  do  not  take  this 
attitude  on  that  account.  I  was  not  induced  to  join  by 
such  representations  as  have  been  made  to  secure  mem- 
bers in  the  past  few  years.  The  argument  that  I  would 
never  have  to  pay  any  more  did  not  appeal  to  me.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  joined  because  I  thought  that  I  could 
work  more  eflTectively  in  the  association  to  bring  about  a 
change  to  a  representative  basis.  With  me  the  fee  was 
simply  a  part  of  the  expense  of  my  efforts  to  improve 
conditions.  There  may  be  a  few  hundred  like  myself 
who  do  not  consider  that  the  association  owes  them  any- 
thing. But,  if  I  know  anything  about  human  nature, 
I  know  that  if  those  who  attend  A.  P.  A.  meetings  were 
to  put  through,  as  they  could,  a  constitution  abolishing 
the  life  membership  feature,  there  would  be  a  lot  of 
members  who  would  make  no  protest,  yet  would  always 
be  sore  on  the  organization,  and  there  would  be  so  much 


of  this  feeling  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  asso- 
ciation. 

1  can  think  of  several  ways  in  which,  after  a  reorgan- 
ization on  a  representative  basis,  the  A.  P.  A.  might 
retain  special  privileges  for  the  prcH-nt  life  nien)bt'rM,  but 
in  practice  they  are  all  rather  complicated,  and  would 
probably  not  work  without  a  great  deal  of  friction. 
There  may  be  other,  better  ways,  but  I  have  not  heard 
them  mentioned.  In  any  ca.se,  the  rights  of  so  large  a 
body  of  life  members  must  be  considered.  If  life  mem- 
bership is  to  l>e  abolished  in  the  future,  the  present  life 
members  should  have  special  |)rivik'ge8  which,  in  some 
way,  will  give  them  value  received  for  their  life  nieinl)er- 
ship  fee.  If  this  cannot  be  satisfactorily  arranged,  then 
the  question  is  whether  it  is  i)08Hible  to  contiinie  on  a 
life  meml)er8hip  basis.  I  am  inclined  to  thitik  that  it 
is,  provided  that  the  association  has  only  that  one  class 
of  members,  and  provided  it  devotes  itself  in  the  future 
to  the  line  of  work  that  is  i)eculiarly  it«  own. 

Specialty  Clubs. 

Let  us  consider  now  for  a  few  moments  the  specialty 
club.  There  have  been  very  few  of  these  clubs  that 
have  not  been  storm  centers.  A  specialty  club  is  a  use- 
ful institution  —  when  well  managed;  otherwise  a  ques- 
tionable one.  A  specialty  club  should  be  a  national 
organization,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  it  so.  I 
think  that  the  clubs  that  were  n;ost  efficient  in  their 
day  were  clubs  that  were  rather  lotal  in  character,  and 
so  more  completely  under  the  control  of  the  whole 
membership.  The  clutis  that  were  national  in  the 
geographical  distribution  of  memtershii)  were  usually 
controlled  by  a  very  small  group  of  men;  sometimes  by 
one  man.  In  some  cases  the  controlling  element  in  a 
club  have  worked  for  their  own  interests.  In  some, 
blundering  or  dishonest  secretaries  have  made  no  end 
of  trouble.  In  general,  the  emls  of  the  clul)  are  secured 
at  an  extravagant  cost.  Tiie  membership  fees  do  not 
begin  to  pay  expenses,  but  these  are  met  by  subscription 
and  by  selling  the  advertising  space  in  the  club  cat- 
alogue. The  financing  of  the  average  specialty  clut)  is  a 
great  deal  worse  than  the  financing  of  the  A.  P.  A. 
Both  the  clubs  and  the  A.  P.  A.  are  largely  dependent 
upon  free  advertising  in  the  poultry  press,  but  the  A. 
P.  A.  is  not  a  competitor  of  the  poultry  paper  for  the 
advertising  of  breeders. 

As  a  rule,  the  work  of  the  secretary  of  a  specialty 
club  is  indifferently  done,  sim])ly  because  he  has  not 
time  to  attend  to  it.  Then  there  are  rivalries!  between 
different  clubs  devoted  to  the  same  variety.  Further,  as 
matters  stand  now,  with  the  A.  P.  A.  taking  specialty 
clubs  as  "club"  members,  and  paying  more  attention  to 
the  recommendations  of  a  club  in  regard  to  standard 
requirements  than  to  the  wishes  of  an  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  association,  it  is  i)ossible  for  the  members  of 
a  club,  who  are  not  members  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  to  liave 
more  influence  on  the  action  of  the  association  than  the 
individual  members  of  the  A.  P.  A.  interested  in  the 
same  breed  or  variety.  This  possibility  ought  not  to 
exist,  even  though  the  chances  of  its  occurrence  were 
less  than  they  are. 

The  Peculiar  Field  of  the  Association. 

Now  if  the  A.  P.  A.  were  on  an  exclusive  individual 
life  membership  foundation,  and  if  its  objects  were  to 
make  and  publish  Standards,  and  to  deal  with  questions 
of  a  general  or  national  character,  I  think  that  it  could 
do  all  this  efficiently  by  workitig  out  a  plan  which  would 
give  each  mender  a  voice  in  any  business  of  the  asso- 
ciation which  particularly  concerned  him.  I  can  illus- 
trate this  best  by  indicating  Ixow  it  might  apply  in 
making  and  revising  Standards. 

I  think  that  most  hrcckrH  will  agree  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  standard  for  a  variety  should  be  made  by 
breeders  of  that  variety;  the  standard  for  a  breed  by 
breeders  of  that  breed;  the  standard  for  a  class  by  those 
who  breed  lairds  of  that  class,  and  the  standard  for  each 
kind  of  poultry  by  those  who  are  moat  interested  in  it. 
Of  course  it  is  easier  for  the  judges  to  have  identical 
requirements  for  similar  characters,  and  if  judges  are 
allowed  to  make  the  standards  they  cannot  be  blamed 
for  consulting  their  own  convenience,  but  there  is  really 
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no  sound  reason  for  much  of  the  unilormily  that  lias 
been  forced  into  Standard  descriptions. 

According  to  their  interests  the  breeders  who  are 
members  of  the  A.  P.  A.  can  be  organized  in  sections  of 
the  association,  the  secretary  of  the  association  acting  as 
general  business  secretary  for  all  sections,  and  each 
ha\'ing  ita  own  recording  secretary  or  clerk  when  in 
session.  Provision  can  be  made  for  transaction  of  some 
parts  of  the  business  of  a  section  by  mail,  and  other 
parts  by  meetings.  The  meetings  may  be  made  repre- 
sentative by  providing  that  the  members  of  a  section 
can  elect  delegates  by  mail.  In  the  same  way  a  proper 
representation  may  be  secured  upon  important  commit- 
tees by  allowing  the  breeders  of  any  variety  to  either 
choose  one  of  their  own  number  or  a  person  not  a 
breeder  to  represent  them.  In  case  of  a  popular  variety 
there  would  be  no  question  of  a  representative  not  a 
breeder,  but  in  many  of  the  less  popular  there  could  not 
be  a  representative  for  every  variety  or  sub- variety  at  a 
general  meeting  or  on  an  important  committee,  and  the 
system  would  have  to  be  arranged  to  provide  for  repre- 
sentation of  some  varieties  by  groups.  As  a  matter  of 
necessary  economy,  I  suppose  that  the  association  would 
have  to  provide  a  "  districting"  of  breeds  and  varieties 
that  would  bring  the  delegates  who  were  paid  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  association  into  a  number  whose  expenses 
would  not  be  excessive;  but  it  would  seem  that  provision 
could  be  made  to  allow  members  interested  in  any  variety 
which  had  not  full  representation,  to  select  a  special  del- 
egate (whose  expenses  they  would  pay  themselves)  to 
represent  them  on  any  committee  where  they  felt  that  the 
interests  of  their  variety  required  such  representation. 

Giving  the  Individual  Member  Power. 

Take  the  case  of  a  committee  to  revise  the  whole 
Standard.  It  is  manifestly  not  practical  to  have  every 
variety  represented  on  a  general  committee.  But  it  is 
entirely  practical  to  arrange  for  a  progressive  selection 
of  members  of  the  general  committee  which  will  make 
it  in  the  fullest  sense  representative  of  the  breeders  of 
all  varieties.  Instead  of  having  the  general  committee 
api^ointed  by  the  president,  or  by  the  executive  board, 
or  by  these  jointly,  that  committee  could  be  built  up  in 
this  way:  The  members  of  the  association  engaged  in 
breeding  any  variety  could  select  —  the  secretary  acting 
as  election  commissioner  — a  person  to  serve  upon  a 
sub- committee.  Thus  there  would  be  elected  for,  say, 
Wyandottes,  one  person  to  represent  each  variety.  This 
committee  would  have  full  authority  either  to  recom- 
mend the  requirements  for  the  standard  for  Wyandotte 
characters,  or  to  finally  decide  what  they  should  be, 
according  to  the  power  the  general  association  might 
vest  in  them.  Each  member  of  the  sub-committee 
should  be  required  to  inform  himself  as  fully  as  possible 
of  the  views  of  those  he  represented,  and  to  present 
them  to  his  associates.  In  all  breeds  the  same  process 
would  be  followed.  Then  the  requirements  for  each 
class  would  be  considered  and  determined  by  a  commit- 
tee composed  of  one  or  more  members  from  each  sub- 
committee. The  committee  for  the  American  class 
would  be  composed  of  men  selected  by  the  sub-commit- 
tees on  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Javas, 
Dominiques,  and  Buckeyes.  Then  the  general  commit- 
tee would  be  composed  of  one  or  more  representatives 
from  each  of  these  class  committees,  and  would  deal 
with  requirements  of  a  general  character. 

By  such  a  conmiittee  system  it  would  be  possible  to 
let  every  member  say  his  say  as  to  who  should  speak 
for  him  and  his  variety,  and  to  make  a  standard  repre- 
sent the  ideas  of  a  majority  of  the  breeders  of  each 
variety.  I  have  used  the  general  revision  as  an  example 
because  it  gives  us  a  case  of  a  question  in  which  it  is 
presumed  that  most  members  have  some  interest.  Per- 
sonally, I  think  that  if  the  A.  P.  A.  can  ever  make  a 
Standard  free  from  serious  faults,  it  should  take  it  as 
substantially  a  permanent  Standard,  yet  at  the  same 
time  should  make  provision  for  prompt  changes  when- 
ever, in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  those  interested  in 
any  change,  a  revision  is  desirable.  In  such  a  case, 
pro\'ision  could  be  made  to  put  in  operation  only  as 
much  of  the  general  machinery  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  required. 

A.  P.  A.  Aleetings. 

How  about  the  general  meetings  of  the  association? 
Divide  the  membership  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
into  districts,  and  let  the  members  in  each  district  elect 
representatives  to  attend  the  meeting,  giving  each  dis- 
trict so  many  votes,  and  allowing  it  so  much  for  the 


exf»en8es  of  delegates,  and  then  letting  it  send  one  dele- 
gate to  cast  all  the  votes,  or  a  delegate  for  each  Vote, 
or  delegates  with  a  fraction  of  a  vote,  as  it  chooses. 
Arrange  a  regular  rotation  for  the  annual  meeting. 
Have  it  held  in  a  certain  district,  the  place  in  the  dis- 
trict to  be  selected  at  the  preceding  annual  meeting. 
Instead  of  asking  the  city  or  the  district  to  entertain  the 
delegates,  let  the  association  make  its  program  one  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  territory  in  which  the  meeting  is 
held,  designed  to  increase  the  interest  in  poultry  culture 
in  it. 

So  far  from  agreeing  with  the  idea  that  the  A.  P.  A. 
should  not  meet  with  a  poultry  show,  I  think  that  the 
A.  P.  A.  could  do  no  greater  good  along  the  line  of  its 
demonstrated  usefulness  than  by  holding  its  meeting  in 
conjunction  with  a  poultry  show,  and  making  that  show 
the  A.  P.  A.  show  of  the  year,  ofl'ering  special  prizes 
there,  and  doing  all  that  it  can  do  to  make  that  show 
both  competitively  and  educationally  the  premier  show 
of  America  for  the  year.  The  association  should  co- 
operate with  the  management  to  make  the  show  a  model 
and  give  it  as  much  more  prestige  for  the  year  as  A.  P. 
A.  auspices  can  add  to  the  reputation  of  the  show. 

The  meeting  of  the  association  under  such  conditions 
would  be  a  meeting  of  delegates  to  consider  such  matters 
relating  to  poultry  interests  as  might  be  presented  to 
them,  in  regular  session,  and,  incidentally,  to  increase 
the  interest  in  the  territory  in  which  it  was  held.  In 
connection  with  shows  of  the  kind  suggested,  the  meet- 
ings, moving  systematically  over  the  country,  would  do 
more  to  make  the  poultrymen  of  diflerent  sections 
better  acquainted,  and  to  harmonize  their  views,  than 
can  be  done  in  any  other  way.  The  amount  of  actual 
business  to  come  before  a  meeting  would  usually  not  be 
large.  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  "business"  of  the  asso- 
ciation (under  the  conditions  supposed)  being  drawn  out 
through  a  full  week  as  it  is  now  from  the  time  the  ex- 
ecutive board  comes  together  before  a  meeting  until  it 
adjourns  on  the  day  following  the  adjournment  of  the 
convention.  But  I  can  easily  conceive  of  the  association 
actually  doing  as  much  business  in  three  or  four  sessions 
held  on  consecutive  days  as  has  really  been  done  at  any 
of  the  long  meetings,  where  a  great  deal  of  time  is 
wasted  in  unnecessary  talk,  in  adjusting  difhculties 
which  ought  not  to  have  happened,  in  eflbrts  to  regulate 
matters  that  cannot  be  regulated  by  the  methods  used, 
and  in  projecting  new  plans  that  are  not  brought  to 
completion.  I  don't  want  to  take  the  space  here  to  go 
into  details  on  this  point,  but  if  anyone  seriously  dis- 
putes this  view  of  the  work  of  a  convention  under 
present  conditions,  I  will  later  undertake  to  show  by  an 
analysis  of  the  proceedings  and  results  since  the  1W7 
meeting  that  it  is  sound.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it 
is  good  policy  to  make  v  ork  to  occupy  the  sessions  of  a 
convention,  to  cut  out  work  for  committees  that,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  cannot  do  what  is  expected  of  them. 
Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  that  it  is  necessary  at  this  stage 
to  try  to  indicate  in  detail  the  matters  which  would 
occupy  the  time  of  the  convention. 

Field  of  a  National  Organization. 

"With  questions  relating  to  local  and  stale  matters  left 
to  the  state  associations,  the  national  association  would 
have  to  consider  only  national  and  general  questions. 
Of  these,  those  that  occur  tirst  to  the  mind  as  matters 
which  might  soon  engage  attention,  are  the  questions  of 
an  international  poultry  convention,  express  rates,  tarifl 
on  poultry  and  eggs,  general  government  work  with 
poultry,  a  complete  census  of  poultry  products.  The 
association  would  not  need  to  force  these  matters  for  the 
sake  of  making  a  showing  in  the  proceedings,  but  it 
would  be  the  body  to  which  everything  of  the  kind 
would  naturally  be  referred  and  which  —  if  it  were 
properly  fulfilling  its  mission  —  would  take  up  such 
matters  at  the  right  times  and  use  all  the  influence  it 
could  bring  to  bear  to  secure  action  agreeable  to  poultry 
interests  involved.  I  anticipate,  however,  that  under 
the  conditions  I  am  supposing,  with  the  association 
making  the  most  of  its  opportunities  in  control  of  Stand- 
ards, and  extending  its  work  along  that  line,  the  routine 
work  relating  to  the  making  and  selling  of  Standards 
would  be  likely  to  lake  up  enough  time  to  make  the 
delegates  feel  that  there  was  some  excuse  for  holding  an 
annual  meeting. 

"While  I  would  not  want  to  put  myself  in  the  position 
of  endorsing  all  the  aspects  of  the  doctrine  of  good  and 
bad  trusts,  I  think  that  the  association's  monopoly  of 
Standards  would  be  less  objectionable  than  it  is  if,  in- 
stead of  continually  boosting  the  price  of  the  Standard, 


and  taking  all  that  a  limited  traffic  will  bear,  it  would 
Study  to  supply  poultrymen  with  Standards  and  accessory 
matter  which  it  could  supply  l>etter  than  any  other 
agency,  at  popular  prices.  If  it  uses  its  opportunity  to 
the  full,  without  abusing  it,  it  can  finance  itself  on  the 
ten  dollar  membership  fee  and  the  proceeds  of  ita  pub- 
lications. 

Why  Not  the  A.  P.  P.  and  P.  S.  A.? 

On  the  basis  suggested,  the  natural  expansion  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association  is  by  the  inclusion  of 
elements  which  organized  poultry  interests  are  rather 
inclined  to  ignore.  Instead  of  talking  about  market 
poultry  standards  and  text  books,  the  A.  P.  A.  would 
find  it  helpful  to  it  and  ultimately  of  advantage  to 
poultry  interests  to  broaden  and  blossom  out  into  the 
American  Poultry,  Pigeon,  and  Pet  Stock  Association. 
I  don't  imagine  that  that  suggestion  will  strike  many 
members  favorably  at  first,  but  it  is  worth  considering. 

The  prime  function  of  the  association  is  to  adopt 
standards  which  shall  be  recognized  as  authoritative. 
It  came  into  existence  because  of  the  evident  need  of 
such  standards.  But  there  has  been  so  little  elasticity 
in  the  common  idea  of  the  evolution  of  standards  that 
the  association  has  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  interest 
itself  in  the  matter  of  standards  for  other  kinds  of  poultry 
than  those  most  numerous  at  exhibitions  when  it  was 
organized.  It  has  been  too  much  of  a  close  corporation 
in  the  matter  of  recognizing  other  kinds  of  domestic 
birds  as  well  as  new  varieties  of  poultry.  It  ought  to 
include  in  its  membership  fanciers  and  breeders  of  all 
kinds  of  domestic  birds,  these  organizing  in  sections 
within  the  association,  just  as  the  breeders  of  diflerent 
varieties  of  fowls  would.  It  ought  also  to  include  the 
breeders  of  all  kinds  of  pet  stock  that  are  commonly 
exhibited  at  poultry  shows.  The  local  poultry  associa- 
tion is  usually  a  poultry,  pigeon  and  pet  stock  associa- 
tion, and  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  general  asso- 
ciation should  not  be.  It  is  sound  policy  for  a  poultry 
association  to  include  these  interests  because  by  doing  so 
it  helps  them  and  helps  itself.  Many  poultry  fanciers 
are  fanciers  of  pigeons  and  pet  stock,  and  the  fancier  of 
l)igeons  and  pet  stock  who  is  not  a  poultry  fancier  is 
likely  to  become  so  when  the  conditions  are  favorable. 

Specializing-  in  Standards. 

The  A.  P.  P.  and  P.  S.  A.  could  not  only  issue  stand- 
ards for  all  kinds  of  poultry,  but  for  pigeons  and  pet 
stock  as  well.  The  standards  for  the=e  are  as  much 
below  the  poultry  standards  we  have  as  the  poultry 
standards  are  below  what  they  ought  to  be.  There  is  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  many  poultrymen  to  feel  that 
these  interests  are  no  particular  concern  of  theirs.  I 
can  appreciate  their  attitude  because  I  have  had  it  my- 
self, and  am,  and  probalily  always  will  be,  more  inter- 
ested in  i>oullry,  and  especially  in  fowls,  than  in  any 
other  kind  of  domestic  bird.  But  as  I  have  studied 
matters  directly  and  indirectly  relating  to  poultry  cul- 
ture in  recent  years,  I  have  been  led  to  conclude  that 
jMgeons  and  ]>et  stock  are  going  to  have  a  much  more 
important  place  in  this  coimtry  than  they  have  had, 
and  that  the  relations  between  these  several  interests  are 
so  close  that  it  will  he  of  advantage  to  all  to  be  united 
in  one  national  organization. 

Leave  Local  Problems  to  Local  Associations. 

In  the  limits  of  this  article  it  has  been  possible  only 
to  give  a  general  statement  of  my  idea  of  one  possible 
way  of  maintaining  and  developing  the  association  while 
retaining  the  life  membership  feature.  Most  of  the 
objections  that  will  be  raised  have  had  some  considera- 
tion in  my  mind,  perbajis  not  sufficient  consideration. 
Indeed,  we  can  hardly  give  any  point  of  the  kinds 
involved  suflicient  consideration  until  we  try  to  fully 
develop  a  working  plan.  Very  likely  the  first  thing 
that  will  strike  some  of  those  who  are  interested  enough 
to  read  the  article  through  is  the  omission  of  reference 
to  some  things  that  have  been  made  features  in  the 
plans  of  the  association  since  its  reorganization  six  years 
ago;  notably  the  licensing  of  judges,  the  promulgation 
of  show  rules,  the  lecture  bureau,  and  the  consideration 
of  charges  against  members.  I  omit  all  these  because, 
in  my  judgment,  they  are  "local"  problems;  that  is, 
problems  not  within  the  scope  of  a  national  poultry  ( or 
poultry,  pigeon,  and  pet  stock)  association  on  an  indi- 
vidual life  membership  basis.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
give  the  reasons  here. 


Poultry,  Fruit  and  Garden  on  the  Editor's  Place. 


THIS  lias  been  an  eventful  year.  Several  years 
hack,  in  discussing  the  question  of  keeping  one 
lireed  or  more,  1  made  tlie  remark  that  when 
we  got  two  or  three  kinds  of  poultry  on  the  place,  I 
took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  newcomers,  but  after 
the  novelty  wore  oil'  1  would  get  back  to  the  severely 
practical  view  of  the  question,  and  get  rid  of  everything 
but  the  favorite  Light  Brahmas.  Which  means  that 
though  1  have  tried  to  keep  other  l)reeds  for  awhile,  I 
haven't  for  many  years  actually  bred  anything  but  Light 
Brahmas.  Growing  less  than  100  chickens  a  year,  one 
cannot  do  justice  to  two  varieties  unless  tlie  stock  has 
been  very  carefully  and  closely  bred  for  a  long  time. 
But  there  are'  so  many  kinds  of  poultry  that  for  various 
reasons  interest  me,  that  it  rarely  happens  that  the 
Brahmas  have  the  field  all  to  themselves  for  a  full  year. 

When  we  moved  to  this  place,  nearly  nine  years  ago, 
I  brought  Light  Brahmas  and  Silver  Gray  Dorkings 
with  me.  The  next  year  I  got  rid  of  the  Dorkings  and 
grew  a  few  Orpingtons — some  White  and  some  Diamond 
Jubilee,  and  also  some  Toulouse  Geese.  We  ate  these 
when  grown,  and  the  next  season  had  some  Embden 
Geese  and  a  few  Ked  Laced  Cornish  Indians.  The 
Cornish  were  eaten  and  the  Embdens  bred  that  season. 
After  these  were  gone  we  had  a  few  Brown  Leghorns 
for  a  year.  Columbian  Wyandottes  for  two  years,  and 
raised  one  remarkable  brood  of  Wyandotte-Brahma 
cross.  Set  V.i  eggs;  hatched  10  chickens — 1  cockerel  and 
9  pullets.  About  the  time  we  got  rid  of  the  Columbians 
we  hatched  some  Pekin  and  Rouen  Ducks,  and  kept 
some  of  these  for  two  years,  sending  away  the  last  of 
them  in  the  spring  of  1912  Then  there  was  just  about 
a  year  of  only  one  variety  before  a  pen  of  Buff  Cochins 
was  acquired. 

While  the  Light  Brahma  is  my  all  round  favorite,  a 
good  Bufi'  Cochin  is  to  me  the  most  attractive  of  all 
varieties,  and  ever  since  I  failed  in  my  efibrts  to  combine 
heavy  feathering  and  extra  good  laying  in  Buff  Cochins, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  I've  had  the  idea  that  when  I 
could  get  some  of  the  great  laying  kind,  I'd  try  it  again. 
I've  been  on  the  lookout  for  such  stock  all  the  time,  but 
never  got  on  the  track  of  any  until  last  winter.  There 
were  several  times  —  about  twelve  to  fifteen  years  ago  — 
that  I  learned  of  people  who  claimed  to  have  the  kind  I 
wanted,  but  I  couldn't  get  either  stock  or  eggs  from 
them,  so  I  concluded  that  they  didn't  have  the  goods. 

At  the  Madison  Square  Garden  Show  last  winter,  Mr. 
Thos.  F.  Rigg,  of  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa,  told  me  that  he  had 
come  across  a  flock  of  Bufl'  Cochins  of  the  type  that  I 
wanted  in  his  section,  and  would  see  about  getting  me 
some  when  he  returned  to  Iowa  in  the  spring.  Then 
when  the  Oakland  Farm  Buff  Cochins  in  all  their  quality 
came  out  so  strong  at  Boston,  I  felt  that  I  must  have  a 
few  of  the  heavy  feathered  birds  bred  straight,  as  well  as 
to  grade  up  the  other  stock.  Mr.  Arthur  Sharp,  learn- 
ing the  purpose  for  which  I  wanted  them,  kindly  offered 
to  give  me  a  pen.  I  was  not  ready  to  take  them  until 
April.  When  they  arrived  I  felt  that  I  was  considerably 
more  than  half  way  prepared  for  my  experiment,  but 
still  I  wanted  the  other  type  in  order  to  duplicate,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  materials  used  in  the  old  experi- 
ment. 

Mr.  Rigg  was  not  able  to  look  up  the  Iowa  Cochins  for 
some  time  after  arriving  at  home,  and  then  found  that 
the  entire  stock  had  been  sold  to  a  shipper.  The  owner 
had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  change,  and  let  them  all  go 
out  of  hand,  lie  did  not  appreciate  them  because  cir- 
cumstances made  them.  He  was  not  a  breeder.  But  I 
did  not  mourn  as  much  over  this  disappointment  as  I 
would  have  three  months  earlier,  because  experience 
with  the  few  Bufl'  Cochins  we  had  was  convincing  me 
that  I  could  get  what  I  wanted  in  the  heavy  feathered 
type  by  using  the  birds  with  comparatively  short  feath- 
ers and  by  making  them  work  more  than  can  be  allowed 
when  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  feathers  on  the  feet 
from  being  broken. 

The  hens  laid  well  from  the  start,  (that  would  be  ex- 
pected in  April),  but  the  eggs  were  much  smaller  than 
our  Brahma  eggs,  and  thinner  shelled.  After  five  or  six 
weeks  of  hard  exercise,  but  with  good  heavy  feeding, 
the  eggs  were  coming  larger  and  better,  and  in  three 
months  a  good  many  of  them  were  as  large  as  our 
smallest  Brahma  eggs. 


The  Cochins  were  addition  enough  for  one  year,  but 
while  in  the  mood  for  taking  on  something  new,  I 
resolved  to  gratify  my  (;hil<lish  longing  for  some  White 
Crested  Black  Polish.  I  have  been  threatening  to  do 
this  almost  annually  for  about  twenty  years,  but  was 
always  putting  it  oH'.  I  call  it  a  childish  longing  because 
it  originated  when  I  was  about  eight  or  nine  years  old. 
There  was  a  man  in  the  town  we  lived  in  who  had 
some,  and  I  used  to  think  that  if  I  could  have  just  one 
of  them  I'd  be  perfectly  happy.  But  I  had  to  content 
myself  with  such  chickens  as  yoi>could  buy  at  market 
prices,  or  might  be  given  to  us.  I  got  a  lot  of  satisfac- 
tion out  of  these,  and,  on  the  whole,  have  always  been 
glad  that  I  had  some  nice  chickens  of  no  particular 
breed. 

Boyhood  slipped  away  without  my  becoming  the 
possessor  of  any  Polish,  and  when  I  went  into  poultry 


Type  in  Fowls  is  Not  Always  Uniform. 

These  two  cuts  show  the  cIlfEerent  Ideals  of  shape  of  two 
prominent  breeders  of  White  Wyandottes  ten  years  ago. 

keeping  later  it  never  seemed  convenient  to  take  them 
up.  But  the  desire  to  have  some  of  them  persisted,  and 
this  year  the  discovery  that  my  youngest  daughter,  now 
abotit  the  age  I  was  when  I  fell  in  love  with  the  W.  C. 
B.  Polish,  had  the  same  kind  of  a  crush  on  them,  made 
me  decide  not  to  let  her  wish  for  them  go  unsatisfied  as 
long  as  mine  had. 

Now  see  what  happened.  I  ordered  some  eggs  from 
a  well  known  breeder,  and  almost  before  the  chicks 
were  out,  there  came  a  letter  from  my  friend  John  A. 
C;ough,  secretary  of  the  Crested  Fowl  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, inviting  me  to  join  the  club.  I'm  glad  to  see  that 
Mr.  Gough  is  on  the  job,  and  I  hope  that  the  ranks  of 
the  Crested  Fowl  Breeders  will  get  many  recruits,  but  I 
haven't  the  kind  of  interest  in  Polish  that  would  make 
me  a  breeder  of  any  one  variety,  and  I  don't  want  to 
get  into  the  habit  of  joining  clubs  representing  the  kinds 
of  poultry  in  which  I  take  a  temporary  active  interest. 
We're  just  going  to  enjoy  having  a  few  W.  C.  B.  Polish 


around  for  a  year,  or  perhaps  two  or  tliree,  and  let  it 
go  at  that. 

We  have  iiaU:hed  a  few  Toulouse  goslings  to  eat  next 
winter,  and  a  neighbor  not  far  away  is  rearing  a  brood 
of  guinea  chicks  in  a  small  coop,  so  all  in  all,  I  have 
(piite  a  variety  in  observations  upon  poultry  near  at 
hand. 

Turnmg  to  the  vegetation  on  the  place.  We  have  had 
a  pretty  good  season  for  fruit  trees  and  vines,  but  a  very 
poor  one  for  garden.  Most  of  the  fruit  trees  set  out 
three  and  four  years  ago  are  now  coming  on  well,  and 
some  are  large  enough  to  make  (|uite  a  showing. 

The  strawberry  bed  set  out  last  summer  got  a  fair 
start,  but  the  winter  was  so  open  that  the  thawing  and 
freezing  heaved  most  of  the  plants  a  little  too  much 
above  the  ground,  and  the  land  being  too  wet  to  work 
early  in  the  sjjring,  the  vines  did  not  make  as  vigorous 
growth  before  blooming  as  they  usually  do.  Still  they 
were  not  bad,  and  bloomed  abundantly.  There  was 
frost  just  at  this  time  that,  while  killing  only  a  few 
blossoms,  nipped  fully  half  of  them  so  that  they  only 
made  little  gnarly  berries.  The  crop  of  really  good 
berries  was  small,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  small 
berries  were  not  worth  picking.  I  am  keeping  tliis 
strawberry  bed  in  hills,  and  like  the  plan.  It  is  much 
easier  to  take  care  of  the  bed,  and  after  this  year  (bar- 
ring frost)  we  should  have  heavy  crops  for  a  number  of 
years. 

The  Cuthbert  raspberries,  set  out  in  the  last  of  May, 
1912,  are  giving  us  a  nice  lot  of  berries  for  home  use.  I 
find  that  I  pinched  most  of  them  l)ack  a  little  toe  soon 
last  year.  The  result  is  that  the  branches  are  too  heavy 
for  the  main  stalk  and  also  too  low  down.  This  year  I 
will  pinch  canes  at  five  or  six  feet. 

Tent  caterpillars  were  very  bad  in  our  vicinity  this 
year.  There  is  a  vacant  lot  next  to  hen  yards  where 
there  are  peach  and  crab  trees.  The  caterpillars  were 
very  bad  here,  and  when  they  began  to  move,  made  in 
swarms  for  my  young  fruit  trees.  There  were  so  many 
that  it  looked  like  they  could  strip  the  trees  before  any 
of  the  caterpillars  got  enough  poison  to  kill  them.  I 
remembered  that  when  they  were  bad  some  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  I  had  kept  them  off  the  smaller  fruit  trees  by 
smearing  a  ring  of  axle  grease  around  the  trunk  of  each. 
So  we  shook  the  trees  to  get  off'  those  that  had  arrived, 
and  applied  grease  to  the  trunk  of  each.  In  the  even- 
ing the  trunk  of  every  tree  from  the  ground  to  the  ring 
of  axel  grease  was  covered  thick  with  caterpillars,  and 
on  the  ground  around  the  trees  they  were  piled  two  or 
three  deep  near  the  trunk  and  covered  the  ground  thickly 
all  around  for  from  about  a  foot  to  nearly  three  feet.  1 
threw  a  few  shovelfuls  of  sifted  coal  ashes  over  each  pile 
of  caterpillars  on  the  ground,  except  one  or  two  of  the 
smallest.  I  thought  that  the  fine  dry  ashes  would  bother 
them  enough  to  prevent  them  from  moving  far.  But  I 
guess  it  was  unnecessary,  for  where  no  ashes  was  u.sed, 
the  caterpillars  prevented  from  ascending  the  trees  by 
the  ring  of  grease  stayed  where  they  were  until  they 
died. 

I  noticed  an  inquiry  in  one  of  the  agricultural  papers 
not  long  ago,  about  putting  grease  on  trees.  The  editor 
advised  against  it,  saying  that  it  was  injurious  to  the 
bark.  I  don't  think  that  it  is  unless  too  wide  a  surface 
is  treated  with  grease.  The  trees  I  put  it  on  six  or  .seven 
years  ago  had  enough  to  be  eflective  for  several  seasons 
against  ordinary  raids  of  caterpillars,  and  were  not  in- 
jured at  all.  We  put  the  grease  on  with  a  paddle  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  making  the  ring  about  two 
inches  broad. 

Our  early  garden  stuft'  was  mostly  a  failure.  The 
ground  was  cold  and  wet.  Most  seeds  rotted.  Even 
cabbage  plants  could  not  seem  to  get  up  any  interest  in 
life.  They  started  well  for  a  few  days  then  almost  stood 
still  for  weeks.  At  the  same  time  I  noticed  the  early 
cabbage  at  a  market  garden  that  1  pass  frequently  a 
great  deal  worse  than  mine.  They  looked  like  a  blight 
had  struck  them.  The  gardener  ploughed  them  out  and 
replanted  to  something  else. 

We  have  been  carrying  on  an  intermitted  war  on 
witch  grass  which  got  pretty  well  established  in  a  few 
places  the  last  few  years.  We  ploughed  the  land,  har- 
rowed frequently,  and  where  I  wanted  to  plant  I  shook 
the  roots  out  and  carted  them  ofl',  cleaning  in  this  way  a 
piece  about  four  rods  wide  by  six  long.  On  some  of  this 
land  I  tried  a  few  rows  of  late  onions,  sowing,  I  think 
it  was,  the  22d  of  May.  That  is  too  late  for  onions  to 
cure  well  outdoors.  When  I  have  planted  as  late  as 
May  r2th,  I  have  had  good  crops,  but  had  to  cure  in- 
doors altogether.  I  only  put  in  a  few  rows,  and  the 
stand  is  not  heavy,  but  they  should  give  us  all  we  want 
for  our  own  use.  I  don't  want  many  when  they  have 
to  be  cured  indoors. 
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Many  Scales  of  Many  Points. 

ALTFIOUGH  our  request  for  a  demonstration  of 
the  value  of  a  scale  of  points  in  judging  has  Ijeen 
repeated  at  frequent  intervals  for  several  years 
without  securing  a  response,  we  live  in  hope  that  some- 
time someone  of  the  many  disciples  of  the  deluded  indi- 
vidual who  invented  this  absurdity  will  develop  the 
courage  of  his  imaginary  convictions,  and  make  the 
attempt.  We  really  cannot  understand  this  hesitancy 
when  the  weight  of  authority,  as  indicated  by  the  in- 
dorsement of  score  cards  in  which  the  scale  of  points 
appears  as  a  prime  factor,  is  all  against  us,  and  so  far  as 
we  have  observed,  only  a  few  writers  on  poultry  matters 
have  either  directly  or  indirectly  published  anything  in 
support  of  our  view  that  the  scale  of  points  is  a  super- 
fluity. 

If  a  scale  of  points  serves  the  purpose  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  serve,  it  should  be  a  very  simple  matter  to 
demonstrate  the  fact.  The  theory  is  simplicity  itself  — 
when  applied  to  the  simplest  possible  problems  in  judg- 
ing; beyond  this  it  defies  intelligent  explanation.  A 
person  representing  himself  as  demonstrating  the  use  of 
a  score  card  alleged  to  be  based  upon  a  certain  scale  of 
points  may  jabber  theory  as  he  indicates  or  marks  the 
cuts  for  defects,  but  he  might  as  well  recite  nursei-y 
rhymes,  or  repeat  some  incantation.  Indeed,  as  far  as 
doing  those  to  whom  the  demonstration  was  given  any 
service,  it  would  be  much  better  to  repeat  some  mean- 
ingless nonsense,  for  tlieu  they  could  see  plainly  that 
there  was  no  actual  relation  between  the  alleged  theory 
and  the  real  jiractice  of  score  card  judging. 

We  would  suggest  to  all  who  are  disposed  to  assume 
that  if  the  weight  of  authority  indorses  the  scale  of 
points  as  an  essential  feature  in  score  card  judging,  that 
they  secure  a  copy  of  the  "Garden  and  Farm  Almanac," 
published  by  Doubleday,  Page  Co.,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y.  In  it  they  will  find  31  "ofljcial  score  cards,"  not 
including  the  A.  P.  A.  cards  and  the  decimal  score  card. 
A  study  of  these  will  be  illuminating  if  not  instructive. 
Some  of  them  are  far  more  absurd  than  our  poultry 
score  cards,  the  divisions  in  the  scale  often  being  gro- 
tesquely inconsistent  or  arbitrary.  It  is  really  pitiful 
to  note  how  points  have  been  manipulated  by  main 
strength  and  awkwardness  in  the  efibrts  to  make  them 
fit. 

Many  of  these  scales  of  points  are  put  out  by  colleges 
and  universities.  We  would  suggest  to  every  college 
that  in  any  way  vouches  for  a  scale  of  points  as  either 
essential  or  desirable  in  score  card  judging,  that  it  turn 
the  problem  over  to  the  head  of  its  department  of  mathe- 
matics, and  either  get  from  him  a  demonstration  that 
demonstrates,  or  cut  out  the  scale  of  points  and  substi- 
tute a  demonstration  of  what  is  actually  done  in  score 
card  judging. 

Comparison  and  Score  Card  Judgfing-. 

DISCUSSION  of  scales  of  points  leads  naturally  to 
consideration  of  the  relations  of  the  so-called 
systems  of  judging,  which  it  is  commonly  as- 
sumed are  antagonistic.  Most  discussions  deal  with 
comparison  verms  score  card,  or  vke  ivim,  according  to 
the  attitude  of  the  writer.  Note  that  in  the  headline  we 
say  and  — not  versus. 

As  commonly  used,  neither  the  comparison  method 
nor  the  score  card  method  of  judging  poultry  is  complete 
enough  to  be  called  a  system.  In  judging  by  com- 
parison, the  judge  simply  picks  out  and  decides  the 
relative  positions  of  as  many  specimens  in  each  class  as 
there  are  prizes  to  be  given.  He  may  make  memoranda 
of  the  merits  and  faults  of  specimens  for  his  convenience 
in  making  the  awards,  but  makes  no  permanent  record 
of  his  work.  In  score  card  judging,  the  judge  analyzes 
every  specimen,  comparing  it  not  with  the  specimens 
competing  with  it,  but  with  the  ideal  bird  descrilied  in 
the  Standard  of  Perfection,  and  supposed  to  be  mirrored 
on  the  mind  of  the  judge.  He  makes  the  appropriate 
cuts  for  the  faults  he  observes.  When  these  have  been 
recorded  on  the  score  card,  the  rest  is  simple  arithmetic. 
Anyone  can  get  the  sum  of  the  cuts  and  deduct  it  from 
100.  Then  the  birds  rank  in  the  order  of  their  scores, 
the  highest  first,  and  the  card  indicates  where  the  judge 


found  faults,  and  how  serious  he  considered  them.  The 
score  (;ards  commonly  u.sed  for  fancy  poultry  do  not  in- 
dicate faults  accurately.  That  cannot  be  done  without 
a  very  elaborate  score  card,  too  cumbersome  for  ordinary 
use.  Generally  speaking,  a  skilled  fancier  cares  little 
about  such  score  cards,  because  he  fully  appreciates  their 
limitations,  while  a  novice  likes  thein,  because  they  seem 
to  him  to  be  quite  accurate,  and  at  any  rate  are  much 
more  satisfactory  than  no  record  at  all. 

A  really  thorough  method  of  judging  must  combine 
these  two  methods  and  elaborate  the  record.  The  prin- 
cipal objection  to  the  use  of  such  a  method  is  that  it 
takes  too  long,  that  it  requires  the  employment  of  a 
large  corps  of  judges,  if  the  awards  are  to  te  made  as 
quickly  as  is  customary  at  important  shows.  Whether 
that  is  a  practically  insurmountable  objection  remains 
to  be  seen.  The  whole  question  of  processes  of  judging 
poultry  competing  in  exhibitions  has  been  clouded  by 
the  biased  statements  of  those  who  regarded  comparison 
and  score  card  judging  as  mutually  exclusive  systems. 
After  a  period  of  fair  discussion  of  the  subject,  the  rival 
camps  might  be  able  to  unite  to  develop  a  complete  and 
rational  system. 

Mr.  Farnsworth  Pardoned. 

AFTER  serving  thirteen  days  of  a  sentence  of  six 
months  in  the  House  of  Correction,  for  man- 
slaughter, David  D.  Farnsworth,  of  Bridgewater, 
Mass.,  who  shot  and  killed  a  man  trespassing  on  his 
premises  after  there  had  been  several  raids  upon  his 
poultry,  was  pardoned  by  the  Executive  Council.  It  is 
said  that  the  pardon  was  "granted  in  record  breaking 
time."  There  was  indeed  hardly  a  doubt  that  it  would 
be  done  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  while  the  verdict  was 
undoubtedly  just,  it  was  a  case  where  the  exercise  of 
clemency  would  be  universally  approved.  In  fact,  the 
judge  who  passed  sentence  intimated  af  the  time  that 
the  court  could  do  no  less,  and  that  he  would  not  oppose 
a  request  for  a  pardon. 

Mr.  Farnsworth  is  to  be  congratul  ted  on  the  out- 
come of  the  case,  but  there  is  a  note  in  the  current 
comment  on  this  case,  as  it  comes  to  us  from  poultry- 
men,  and  to  some  extent  from  others  who  take  their 
impressions  of  it  from  the  newspaper  references  to  the 
pardon,  that  seems  to  us  to  make  it  necessary  to  warn 
poultry  keepers  to  be  extremely  careful  about  shooting. 
Mr.  Farnsworth  had  to  an  unusual  degree  the  sympathy 
of  the  people  of  his  community  because  of  his  character 
and  his  physical  infirmity,  and  because  the  victim  of  his 
random  shooting  was  a  man  who  did  npt  stand  well 
with  many  who  knew  him.  We  have  heard  men  who 
ought  to  know  better  talk  about  this  case  as  if  the  con- 
viction was  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  and  the  pardon  a 
rebuke  to  the  court  where  it  was  obtained.  One  news- 
paper, on  the  day  after  the  pardon  was  granted,  com- 
menting editorially  on  the  case,  said:  "Now  that  Mr. 
Farnsworth  is  restored  to  liberty  and  citizenship,  a  good 
many  people  will  wonder  how  he  was  ever  convicted  of 
a  crime  in  defending  his  property  from  invasion  and 
robbery.  The  council's  decision  .-hould  prove  a  salutary 
warning  to  others  of  the  chicken  raiding  fraternity  that 
protection  of  one's  own  with  a  gun  is  henceforth  not  to 
be  sufficient  to  keep  a  man  in  prison." 

As  we  understand  the  situation,  the  fact,  as  brought 
out  at  the  trial,  is  that  there  was  not  plain  justification 
for  the  use  of  a  gun.  Anyone  who  shoots  under  similar 
circumstances,  not  knowing  who  he  is  shooting  at,  or 
wiiat  the  person  is  doing,  runs  the  risk  of  killing  a  per- 
son (or  an  animal)  not  there  for  any  felonious  purpose, 
and  possibly  one  that  has  a  good  reason  for  being 
present  in  a  place  unexpectedly. 

Since  this  case  occurred  we  have  thought  that  perhaps 
the  acquittal  of  another  man  in  the  same  vicinity,  who 
killed  a  man  caught  stealing  his  poultry  a  few  years  ago, 
had  made  more  impression  upon  Mr.  Farnsworth  than 
the  reasons  for  acquittal.  In  that  case  the  thief  was 
caught  in  the  act,  and  the  poultryman  had  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  shooting  in  self  defense.  Yet  we 
found  many  poultrymen  commenting  upon  the  case  who 
overlooke<l  the  last  point,  and  seemed  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  this  acquittal  meant  that  one  had  a  perfect 
right  to  shoot  a  thief  on  his  premises. 
Unless  a  man  is  sure  that  he  can  keep  cool,  and  refrain 


from  using  a  gun  until  the  situation  justifies  it,  he  had 
letter  not  have  a  gun.  It  is  more  likely  to  get  him  into 
trouble  than  to  help  him  out. 

Where  Are  the  Best  Birds  ? 

THEPlE  are  good  birds  distributed  all  over  the 
country,  ijut  the  population  of  fowls  of  superior 
quality,  of  most  varieties,  is  densest  in  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States.  One  reason  for  this  is  that 
it  is  here  that  the  human  population  is  most  dense.  The 
breeding  of  fancy  poultry  in  this  country  began  early 
in  this  area,  and  as  fanciers  were  in  closer  contact  both 
with  their  competitors  and  with  their  customers,  they 
generally  learned  their  business  more  quickly  and  more 
tiioroughly  than  fanciers  elsewhere  who  had  not  these 
advantages. 

Another  very  important  factor  in  the  case  is  the  cli- 
mate, which,  in  most  of  this  area,  is  especially  suited  to 
the  growing  of  tine  fowls,  (  ienerally  speaking,  the  soil, 
too,  is  well  adapted  to  poultry,  an<l,  all  in  all,  the  poul- 
try fancier  finds  it  easier  to  produce  the  finest  combina- 
tions of  form  and  jilumage  here  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  States.  When  you  add  to  this  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  fanciers  in  this  section  are  more  careful  breed- 
ers than  those  elsewhere,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  it  is  head- 
quarters for  fine  stock  in  so  many  varieties. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  enough  and  to  spare  of  poor 
stock  in  this  area.  X  proportion  of  the  stock  of  even 
the  best  breeders  will  always  he  inferior  to  the  t>est,  and 
by  no  means  all  the  breeders  of  the  New  England  and 
^liddle  States  are  good  breeders.  Those  who  send  out 
stock  which  is  inferior,  or  which  they  consider  inferior, 
but  think  may  pass  with  a  customer,  sometimes  suit  the 
customer  and  sometimes  hurt  their  own  reputation  and 
furnish  occasion  for  the  complaints  from  the  AVest  and 
the  South  that  eastern  breeders  dnm])  their  poor  stock 
on  people  in  those  sections. 

Strictly  speaking,  this  condition  is  not  sectional.  East- 
ern buyers  often  make  the  same  complaints  against 
eastern  breeders.  The  worst  "deal"  the  writer  ever  got 
on  poultry  was  from  a  western  breeder  when  he  was 
living  in  the  West.  In  many  cases,  again,  the  com- 
plaints are  without  foundation,  and  are  due  to  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  buyer.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  stock 
of  good  quality  to  be  condemneil  by  pei-sons  whose  judg- 
ment of  quality  is  absolutely  worthless,  and  many 
amateurs  seem  to  expect  that  anything  they  may  buy 
from  a  leading  breeder  should  be  superior  to  anything  a 
minor  or  unknown  breeder  could  have. 

In  many  cases,  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the 
credit  for  quality  in  an  exhibit  of  stock  belongs  to  the 
breeder  to  whom  it  is  given;  and  while  there  are  birds 
from  other  sections  sold  to  eastern  exhibitors  to  exhibit 
at  leading  eastern  shows,  no  one  can  live  long  among 
the  breeders  of  this  section  without  learning  where  a 
great  many  advertisers  of  their  own  strains  come  regu- 
larly for  their  "seed."  There  are  poultry  "seed  farms" 
elsewhere,  but  not  in  such  abundance. 

Is  "  Co-operation  "  Going  to  Fizzle? 

AN  ENGLISH  editor  asks:  "  What  is  wrong  with 
co-operation?  The  theory  seems  sound  enough, 
yet>  from  all  we  hear  it  would  appear  that  it 
does  not  always  work  out  well  in  practice.  Is  it  that  the 
method  employed  is  defective,  or  is  it  that  tho-se  who 
use  it  lack  the  business  instinct  and  ability  that  are 
essential  to  successful  trading?  Anyway,  there  does  not 
seem  to  Ije  much  doubt  that  there  is  something  lacking 
somewhere,  otherwise  —  after  making  due  allowance  for 
the  usual  percentage  of  grumblers — why  is  there  discon- 
tent with  results?"  And  the  Caiuulian  Poultry  Renew 
this  month  refers  to  the  Poultry  Producers'  Association 
of  Canada,  a  co-operative  organization  started  several 
years  ago,  as  "a  body  long  in  name  but  short  in  deeds," 
and  says  that  "government  aid  is  needed  to  place  the 
association  right  on  its  feet." 

To  answer  the  question  —  What  is  wrong  with  co- 
operation —  as  a  policy  or  an  institution? —  as  briefly  as 
possible,  the  principal  trouble  is  that  those  who  co-oper- 
ate go  into  an  organization  with  the  idea  that  all  they 
have  to  do  is  to  join,  and  somebody  else  will  do  the 
rest. 
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Some  Negflected  Champion  Layers. 


CONNECTICUT  and  Missouri  lay- 
ing competitions,  with  their  special 
press  bureau  attuciinients,  so  mon- 
opolize the  atlenlion  of  those  who 
are  interesled  in  such  matters  that  the 
reports  from  some  of  the  less  advertised 
performances  are  siillered  to  pass  without 
notice.  But  away  off  in  N'ictoria,  B.  C, 
there  is  in  progress  a  little  laying  com- 
petition of  41.)  pens,  all  but  one  of  which 
is  from  that  section  of  the  Dominion,  that 
seems  to  be  outclassing  the  supposed 
classic  events  in  the  "States.  I  would 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
think  the  last  words  on  records  in  Amer- 
ica are  coming  from  Storrs,  Conn.,  and 
Mountain  Grove,  Mo.,  to  study  the  six 
month's  report  from  Victoria. 

Some  of  these  gentlemen  were  ready  to 
eat  me  alive  last  year  because  I  remarked 
that  there  was  nothing  very  remarkable 
about  the  records,  anyway.  I  imagine 
that  if  1  had  happened  to  visit  Storrs  last 
year  shortly  before  the  two  hens  in  the 
leading  pen  died,  I  would  be  accused  of 
having  cast  the  evil  eye  on  them.  I'm 
not  sure  that  I'll  be  able  to  escape  such  a 
charge  if  some  of  them  happen  to  succumb 
to  the  heat  this  year;  but  I'll  try  to  save 
myself  by  remarking  in  advance  that  over 
twenty  years  observation  of  such  matters 
has  convinced  me  that  if  people  try  to 
keep  hens  at  the  highest  possible  point 
of  egg  production  tlirough  extreme  hot 
weather  they  take  long  chances  of  killing 
the  hens  or  spoiling  them  for  future  pro- 
duction. Some  may  stand  it,  but  other.s 
are  likely  to  give  out.  At  this  writing, 
June  LSth,  we  have  not  had  heat  in  New 
England  great  enough  to  be  dangerous, 
but  we'  re  likely  to  get  some  any  time  now. 

To  return  to  Victoria.  The  competition 
there  began  December  2d,  a  month  later 
than  the  Storrs  competition,  and  two 
weeks  after  the  Missouri  competition. 
The  latest  reports  that  I  have  seen  from 
Storr.s  is  for  twenty-eight  weeks;  the 
latest  from  Mountain  (irove  for  five  and  a 
half  months.  These  reports,  therefore, 
are  not  for  identical  jjeriods  of  time,  as  it 
is  desirable  such  reports  should  be  for 
purposes  of  comparison.  Yet  the  com- 
parisons that  may  be  made  from  them, 
by  using  the  Storrs  report  to  the  end 
of  the  twenty-sixth  week,  are  accurate 
enough  for  our  present  purpose.  The 
number  of  hens  in  a  pen  at  Storrs  is  fire: 
at  Mountain  (irove,  ^•/»;  at  \'ictoria,  s/.i-. 

The  English  Eeghorns  which  lead  at 
Storrs  average<l  118  eggs  each  in  si.x: 
montiis  (twenty-six  weeks).  The  English 
Leghorns  wliich  lead  at  Mountain  Grove 
averaged  111  7-10  eggs  in  five  and  one- 
half  months,  whic'h  indicates  an  average 
of  12;;  for  si.x  months.  The  leading  pen 
at  Victoria  laid  7:57  eggs  in  the  six  months 
covered  by  the  report,  an  average  of  123 
per  hen.  The  total  for  six  hens  laying  as 
the  Barron  hens  have  laid  at  Storrs  would 
be  "^OS  eggs  in  twenty-six  weeks.  The 
second  pen  at  Mctoria  beats  this  with  728 
eggs;  the  third  almost  equals  it  with  7(13; 
the  fourth  is  not  far  Itehind  with  G9(j. 
These  are  all  ^Vhite  Leghorns.  Then 
comes  a  Buff'  Orpington  pen  with  093. 

The  second  pen  in  the  Missouri  com- 
petition is  a  pen  of  Silver  Wyandottes 
from  Illinois,  with  a  record  of  948  eggs, 
169  behintl  the  leaders.  This  difference 
is  tremendously  significant  to  Mr.  T.  E. 
Quisenberry,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  con- 
test, and  in  discussing  it  lie  gives  us  to 
understand  that  it  is  even  more  startling 
than  the  mere  figures  show.  Says  he:  — 
"  After  traveling  on  the  ocean  and  land 
for  two  weeks,  en  route  to  Mountain 


Grove,  these  birds  laid  their  first  egg  in 
about  three  or  four  days  after  they  ar- 
rived, and  have  kept  it  up  consistently 
ever  since.  This  pen  must  liave  been 
without  feed  or  water  a  good  portion  of 
the  time  while  being  shipped.  They  ap- 
peared very  thirsty  and  hungry  when 
they  arrived  at  this  station,  and  there 
was  no  evidence  of  any  feed  about  the 
shipping  coop.  Notwithstanding  these 
facts,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  jostled, 
more  or  less  roughly  handled,  and  trans- 
ferred several  times  en  route,  they  soon 
set  about  laying  with  a  vengeance." 

The  only  part  of  the  remarks  about  the 
food  in  transit  that  Mr.  Quisenberry  is 
warranted  in  making  is  that  there  was 
no  feed  in  the  coop  when  he  received 
them,  and  that  they  were  very  hungry 
and  thirsty.  All  this  would  have  been 
the  same  if  they  had  been  without  food 
and  water  for  twenty-four  hours  or  even 
less.  Had  they  sufl'ered  seriously  for 
want  of  food  and  water  on  the  trip  they 
could  not  have  commenced  laying  at  once 
and  laid  well  continuously  afterwards. 

There  is  not  another  White  Leghorn 
pen  in  the  ten  leading  pens  at  this  com- 
petition, although  the  tenth  pen  has  a 
total  of  only  832,  almost  300  below  the 
English  Leghorns.  That  being  the  case, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  up  to  Mr.  Quis- 
enberry, instead  of  drawing  lessons  from 
this  work  for  others,  to  explain  why  these 
hens  are  not  laying  better.  There  is 
always  a  reason.  Usually  if  a  man  is  a 
real  expert  with  poultry  he  can  soon  tell 
the  reason  and  prove  what  he  says.  All 
this  talk  about  "laying  type,"  larger 
combs,  paler  eyes,  pinched  tails,  etc., 
makes  me  tired.  If  there  are  Leghorns, 
White,  Buft',  Black,  Brown  or  any  other 
color  in  this  competition  that  cannot 
make  an  average  of  83  eggs  each  in  the 
five  and  a  half  months  preceding  May  1st, 
tell  us  why.  If  the  fault  is  in  the  stock, 
it  is  in  order  to  say  that  it  is  bum  Leghorn 
stock  that  isn't  good  for  two  dozen  eggs 
per  hen  in  March  and  April  if  not  run 
down  by  heavy  laying  throughout  the 
winter.  If  the  stock  is  average  good  Leg- 
horn stock,  and  looked  to  be  about 
mature  when  received  in  November,  it 
seems  to  me  that  somebody  ought  to  find 
out  why  it  does  not  lay  better.  Almost 
any  well  developed  healthy  hens,  given 
regular  attention,  will  lay  as  well  as  most 
of  the  hens  in  these  competitions  are  lay- 
ing. The  tenth  pen  at  Mountain  Grove 
has  an  average  approximately  equivalent 
to  90  eggs  per  ben  for  six  months.  Of 
the  twenty  pens  of  Leghorns,  Minorcas, 
Anconas,  and  Ilamburgs  in  the  \'ictoria 
competition,  only  six  do  not  exceed  this, 
while  ten  pens  have  an  average  of  over 
100  eggs  per  bird  for  the  six  months. 

The  best  of  the  laying  that  is  being 
done  in  these  competitions  is  just  good 
ordinary  laying  such  as  the  ordinary  good 
stock  has  been  doing  in  the  hands  of 
ordinary  good  poultrymen  "from  away 
back."  I  have  sometimes  wished  since 
these  American  competitions  began  that 
I  bad  kept  a  lot  of  records  for  periods 
varying  from  four  months  to  ten  months, 
and  for  a  number  of  different  varieties 
and  crosses  that  I  destroyed  as  of  no  fur- 
ther practical  use  to  me  before  leaving 
Colorado  sixteen  years  ago.  I  had  stock 
of  many  kinds  from  many  sources  in 
those  days,  and  there  was  mighty  little  of 
it  that  looked  good  enough  to  keep  for 
either  breeding  or  laying  stock  that  would 
not,  with  ordinary  good  care  and  feeding, 
give  an  average  per  hen  of  100  eggs  or 
better  for  the  first  six  months  laying  of 


either  pullets  or  yearlings.  Our  very  in- 
ferior layers  were  usually  from  stock  that 
we  did  not  consider  satisfactory,  but  kept 
to  see  what  it  would  do,  or  because  we 
had  the  room  and  considered  that,  having 
raised  the  pullets,  the  best  policy  was  to 
get  what  eggs  we  could  from  them  in 
their  first  laying  period  and  then  sell 
them.  I  can  recall  only  one  instance, 
which  I  have  discussed  a  number  of  times 
in  this  paper,  of  failure  to  lay  that  I  could 
not  account  for  at  the  time.  We  fre- 
quently had  pens  lay  poorly  until  we 
found  out  what  was  the  trouble  and  cor- 
rected it.  We  had  some  compartments 
in  the  houses  where  the  birds  would  never 
do  as  well  as  in  other  compartments, 
and  I  have  often  observed  that  since  in 
different  houses  and  different  parts  of  the 
same  compartment  house.  I  have  not 
always  been  able  to  explain  why  this  was 
so,  but  after  a  little  testing  could  find 
whether  the  house  conditions  were  detri- 
mental to  laying. 

There  are  a  few  of  the  old  records  that 
I  remember  more  or  less  fully,  and  I  will 
give  them,  mentioning  any  points  where 
my  memory  is  or  may  be  at  fault. 

We  had  one  year  just  40  Light  Brahma 
females  in  our  breeding  pens,  that,  from 
January  1.5th,  when  the  pens  were  mated, 
until  May  30th,  when  they  were  broken 
up,  averaged  110  and  a  fraction  eggs 
apiece,  only  two  of  them  being  broody  in 
that  time.  These  were  mostly  pullets, 
but  there  were  a  few  old  hens.  One  pen 
of  five  pullets  laid  just  130  eggs  in  April. 
We  had  a  pen  of  eight  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  the  same  year  in  the  same  period 
of  five  and  a  half  months  average  113 
and  a  fraction  eggs  apiece,  and  two  of 
these  hens  hatched  and  reared  broods 
within  this  period,  the  eggs  which  they 
laid  while  brooding  their  chicks  being  in- 
cluded in  the  record.  As  we  handled  our 
hens  they  usually  began  to  lay  when  their 
chicks  were  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  old, 
so  that  the  period  that  these  two  hens 
were  not  laying  probably  was  about  a 
month  in  each  case.  These  Barred  Rock 
hens  were  all  of  a  line  selected  for  color 
and  size.  There  was  one  four  year  old 
hen  in  the  lot,  and  one  or  two  pullets. 
The  others  were  two  and  three  year  old 
hens,  but  I  do  not  remember  the  exact 
numbers  of  each.  This  pen  not  only  laid 
well,  but  laid  the  largest  and  finest  eggs 
of  any  Plymouth  Rocks  I  ever  saw. 

A  flock  of  Buff"  Cochins  which  I  bought 
through  a  commission  house,  from  a 
farmer  in  Nebraska  in  the  early  'nineties, 
averaged  173  eggs  per  hen  in  ten  months. 
There  were  originally  twelve  hens  in  the 
lot.  One  died  shortly  after  they  were  re- 
ceived, and  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  one  or  two  others  died  during  the 
ten  months,  but  I  cannot  say  ijositively. 
If  any  died  the  fact  was  noted  on  the 
record  and  the  average  properly  figured. 
1  recall  the  173  definitely  as  the  ten 
months  average  for  the  number  that  were 
in  the  pen  the  full  period. 

Two  Black  Langshan  pullets,  all  we 
had  from  a  sitting  of  eggs,  laid  approxi- 
mately loo  eggs  each  in  120  days  after 
beginning  to  lay.  They  were  by  them- 
selves in  a  small  coop  when  they  started, 
and  we  let  them  stay  as  long  as  we  diil 
not  need  it  for  other  purposes.  The  eggs 
of  these  birds  were  so  different  that  we 
could  and  (li<l  keep  an  individual  record 
for  each.  One  laid  99  eggs,  that  I  remem- 
ber (lefinitely,  l)ut  I  do  not  recall  ciearly 
whether  the  other  laid  JOl  or  102.  I 
think  it  was  the  latter,  and  that  the  total 
for  the  two  was  201.  We  often  had  other 
records  as  good  or  better  than  these  for 
the  periods  for  which  they  were  kept,  and 
some  pens  did  some  remarkable  laying 
for  much  longer  periods  than  ten  months, 
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lainine  illustrations  of  Best  Brooders  made — the 
kind  that  raise  stronc  chicks.  It  also  contains  5 
Chapters  on  I'onltry  Kaisinn  writti'n  by  Kobert 
Ehscx,  and  30  Photos  of  the  latest  ExpiTiment 
Station  Toultry  Houses.   A^ldre^s  neaievt  nflici.. 

ROBERT  ESSEX  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 
3  5  Henry  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  or 
67  Barclay  Street,  New  York  City 


BINDER 


.^tlaclinient  with  Corn 
Harvester  outs  and  throws 
lu  piles  on  barvcsti-r  or 
winrows.  Man  and  lior.sc  cuts  and  shocks  equal  with 
a  Corn  Binder.  Sold  111  every  state.  Price  ^iO.OU. 
W.  H.  BUXTON,  of  .Johnstown,  Ohio,  writes:  "The 
Harvester  has  proven  all  you  claim  for  it:  the  Har- 
vester saved  me  over  $25  In  labor  last  year's  corn 
cutting:.  I  cut  over  aiO  shocks;  will  make  4  bushels 
corn  to  a  shock."  Testimonials  and  cataloK  free, 
showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Address, 
New  Process  Mti:.  Co.         Salina,  Kansas. 


20P*2I  POULTRY 

Tells  Low  to  Buccccd  with  D  f\  ^  Lf 
poultry  on  theordinary  farm.         ^  ^ 


FREE 


How  to  make  a  first-class 
hroodor  out  of  an  old  piano 
•ox.     What  broods  lay  LicFt. 
Plans  for  poultry  liousea,  how 
feed.  brce^.  etc.  DeBcribo? 

PRAIRIE  STATE  Incubators  and  Brooders! 

ITon  will  bo  surprieedat  the  valijal)le  information  it  con- 
tains.  It's  free.    Write  a  postnl  fr>r  a  copy  today,  i'^l' 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co..  AToMain  St..  Homer  City.  Pa.  I 


PRAIRIE  STATE  INGURATORS 

WRITE  TO 

JOS.  BRECK  &  SONS, 

47  to  54  North  Market  St.,  llostoii,  Mass. 

They  are  New  England  selllni;  aconts,  show  a  full 
line  of  the  Prairie  SUite  INCUBATOKS  and  BUOOD- 
EKS,  and  will  mall  catalogue  FRKE  and  quote 
factory  prices. 


JJen  that  I  '^^'j 
Lays  is  the  \       Su-.y  '  ''' ' 
Hen  that  Pays.  \^  \,vyL 
Condition  your 
fowls  and  give  them  tlic 
laying  instinct  by  supplying 
them  with 

iheridans] 

CONDITION 

Powder 

Costs  little  but  goes  far.  Gives 
vigor  and  health ,  tones  the  sys- 
tem, enables  fowls  to  ward 
off  disease. 

Package,  15c.  2  lb  can  75c. 
For  sale  by  all  dealers 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO. 
BosiON.  Mttt. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers.  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you  — please  them  — and  help  us. 
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although  their  records  were  not  kept. 

Thus  on  one  occasion  when  we  made 
the  general  break  up  of  the  pens  of  old 
birds  that  had  been  kept  through  the 
summer  to  make  room  in  the  houses  for 
the  young  stock,  there  was  a  pen  of  six 
hens  of  Iloudan- Light  Brahma  cross  that 
were  not  moved  at  tlie  time,  and  as  they 
were  laying  heavily,  we  concluded  to  let 
them  stay  until  they  stopjjed.  They  did 
not  stop,  and  were  not  disturbed  until 
the  next  fall,  when  tliey  had  been  laying 
continuously  for  about  twenty  months, 
with  hardly  any  variation  from  week  to 
week.  Though  1  did  not  keep  their  rec- 
ord, because  I  did  not  expect  goo<l  laying 
from  them,  and  really  ilid  not  intend  to 
keep  tliem  at  all,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
these  six  hens  laid  more  eggs  in  any 
twelve  months  of  the  time  they  were  lay- 
ing than  any  six  hens  I  ever  had,  and  am 
quite  as  confident  that  had  their  full 
record  been  kept,  it  would  come  well  up 
in  the  highest  figures  reported  from  the 
Antipodean  competitions.  But  that  was 
very  exceptional  laying.  An  average  of 
l(jO  to  170,  or  perhaps  17:>-4-5,  was  what 
we  usually  found  for  the  best  laying  pens 
of  the  diH'ereiit  varieties  when  we  footed 
up  the  ten  months'  reports.  There  was 
rarely  over  twelve  eggs  diHerence  in  the 
averages  of  the  best  pens  of  the  ditlerent 
varieties.  Sometimes  a  leghorn  pen  led; 
sometimes  a  pen  of  Brahmas;  sometimes 
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a  pen  of  Plymouth  Rocks.  The  year  that 
the  Bufl  Cochins  averaged  IT.'j  they  were 
at  the  head  of  the  list.  I  never  had  rec- 
ords for  leghorns  go  more  than  two  or 
three  better  than  this  for  ten  months.  In 
most  instances  the  ten  months'  record 
was  nearly  complete  for  a  year's  laying. 

Now  my  exi)erience  is  typical  of  that 
of  the  average  careful  poultryman  who 
breeds  for  vigor,  culls  out  inferior  looking 
liens,  and  feeds  to  get  what  eggs  he  can 
by  good  ordinary  methods  of  handling. 
A  diHerence  of  one,  or  even  two,  dozen 
eggs  in  the  average  egg  production  of 
hens  does  not  necessarily  indicate  ditler- 
ent capacity  for  ega  jjroduction.  To  de- 
cide intelligently  why  there  is  such  a  dif- 
ference we  must  know  all  the  (tircum- 
stances.  Perhaps  when  the  history  of  the 
jjens  in  the  \'ictoria  competition  is  given 
it  will  be  found  that  all  the  good  laying 
Leghorns  are  from  English  stock,  and  the 
But!'  ( )rpingtons  ditto.  But  there  are  the 
Rhode  Island  Reds  close  up  —  surely  they 
are  not  "English"  hved.  And  if  tlie 
pens  at  \'ictoria  are  not  English,  what 
are  they  —  Canadian  or  American? 

The  votaries  of  laying  competitions 
should  open  their  eyes  and  look  about, 
and  Mr.  Quisenberry  in  particular  needs 
to  Ond  out  why  so  many  hens  in  his 
competition  are  behind  the  leaders,  in- 
stead of  assuming  that  the  leaders  are 
something  phenomenal. 


The  Grit  Question. 


EDITOR  F.\rm-Poultry:— In  March 
number  of  Farm-Poultry,  in  the 
Editor's  Question  Box,  page  82, 
there  is  a  letter  signed  "G.  8.," 
asking  the  question:  "Is  it  necessary  for 
laying  hens  to  have  other  grit  in  addition 
to  oyster  shells  ?  " 

You  answered  this  by  saying:  "It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  grit  to  hens  supplied 
with  shell.  It  is  the  digestible  mineral 
matter  in  any  grit,  not  its  'grinding'  value, 
that  benefits."  What  are  your  reasons  for 
believing  that  grit  is  of  no  value  for  '  'gnnd- 
ing  purposes."  The  Barrington  Feather 
Club  of  which  I  am  secretary  took  this 
matter  up  at  a  recent  meeting  and  re- 
quested me  to  ask  you,  they  as  a  body 
disagreeing  with  your  statement. 

Ch.as.  W.  Axthony. 
West  Barrington,  R.  I. 


I  wish  the  members  of  the  Barrington 
Feather  Club  had  given  their  reasons  for 
supposing  that  grit  served  the  purpose 
commonly  attributed  to  it,  and  was  essen- 
tial for  that  purpose,  because  I  never  like 
to  have  to  state  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  well  as  my  own,  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind.  Often  it  has  to  be  done,  but 
too  often  those  who  do  not  agree  with 
you  insist  that  you  did  not  state  their 
position  fully  or  fairly. 

As  I  understand  the  case  of  the  advo- 
cates of  grit  as  "teeth"  to  grinil  the  food 
in  the  gizzard,  it  rests  mostly  upon  tra- 
dition and  upon  a  very  few  investigations 
which  were  not  so  managed  that  tliey 
would  show  what  property  of  the  grit  was 
beneOcial.  The  idea  that  birds  swallowed 
grit  composed  of  small  stones  and  other 
material  to  grind  their  food,  is  a  very 
old  one.  No  one  kiiows  how  old.  Prob- 
ably it  dates  away  back  into  the  period 
when  all  mankind  supposed  that  the 
world  was  Hat.  J'ossibly  it  goes  back  to 
the  very  beginning  of  civilization.  It 
was  perhaps  natural  for  someone  observ- 
ing that  small  stones  were  often  found  in 
the  gizzards  of  birds  to  immediately  con- 
clude that  they  were  used  for  grinding 
purposes.  Why  else  should  they  be  there'.' 
It  is  still  customary  for  individuals  to 
accept  the  first  plausible  explanation  of 
anything  that  puzzles  them,  and  for  the 
public  generally  to  accept  as  true  what- 
ever has  stood  for  a  little  while  without 
coutradic:tion. 

When  I  began  to  give  all  my  time  to 
poultry  culture,  twenty-three  years  ago, 
I  already  had  a  pretty  good  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  management  of  fowls  on  a 
small  scale,  and  of  the  views  of  author- 
ities upon  the  subject.  In  my  work  1 
went  on  the  principle  of  following  what 
seemed  to  me  the  best  authority,  but  at 
the  same  time  studying  everything  for 
myself,  and  making  such  observations 
and  experiments  as  I  could  to  test  matters 
when  my  experience  suggested  to  me  that 


the  authorities  were  wrong,  or  had  only  a 
very  superficial  knowledge  of  a  subject. 

Among  the  other  matters  about  which 
I  soon  became  very  skeptical,  was  the 
orthodox  idea  of  the  function  of  grit. 
But  as  I  could  get  all  the  gravel  suitable 
for  "grit"  for  fowls  and  chicks  that  I 
wanted  for  nothing  but  the  slight  labor 
of  hauling  it,  I  went  on  the  principle 
that  it  was  much  easier  to  furnish  the  grit 
than  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  not  a 
necessity.  For  some  years  after  I  engaged 
in  editorial  work,  I  took  the  position  that, 
grit  being  cheap,  and  my  doubt  only  a 
doubt,  it  was  just  as  well  to  advise  people 
to  supply  grit,  and  in  "Poultry-Craft"  I 
gave  it  as  the  consensus  of  opinion  that 
grit  was  indispensable. 

But  shortly  after  that  book  was  written 
I  had  occasion  to  keep  a  few  Bufl'  Leghorn 
males  in  a  barn  loft  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
it  occurred  to  me  that  this  was  a  good 
cliance  to  see  how  long  the  birds  could  go 
without  grit.  So  I  concluded  to  keep 
them  there  and  feed  nothing  but  mash 
and  grain,  and  to  feed  some  nothing  but 
grain,  as  long  as  they  kept  in  fair  con- 
dition. I  kept  them  there  about  three 
months  before  the  confinement  began  to 
tell  seriously  on  them ;  then  killed  them. 
I  think  that  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
gizzards  had  no  grit  in  them  for  at  least 
two  months  of  that  time.  I  saw  abso- 
lutely no  reason  to  suppose  that  lack  of 
grit  had  l)een  detrimental  to  the  birds. 
The  deterioration  that  they  showed  coukl 
l)e  fully  accounted  for  by  confinement, 
by  standing  always  on  a  board  Hoor,  and 
by  tlie  lack  of  green  food  and  animal 
food.  The  birds  that  were  fetl  on  all 
hard  grain,  wheat,  and  cracked  corn, 
were  in  better  condition  than  those  that 
had  a  feed  of  mash  every  day. 

After  that  I  used  to  take  particular 
notice  of  the  condition  of  the  grit  and 
shell  supplies  at  poultry  plants  that  I 
visited,  and  I  found  that  almost  invari- 
ably fowls  neglected  grit  as  long  as  shell 
was  available.  All  tliis  time  I  kept  my 
slock  (except  in  the  ca«e  of  the  cockerels 
noted)  supplied  with  both  shell  and  grit 
most  of  the  time.  I  was  not  over-particu- 
lar al)out  it,  especially  when  hens  were 
not  laying,  and  I  never  observed  that 
they  sufl'ered  from  lack  of  grit  and  shell, 
unless  the  shell  supply  was  neglected 
when  they  were  laying  well,  then  we 
would  always  get  some  soft  shelled  eggs. 

But  one  year,  in  August,  I  had  a  flock 
of  about  80  Brahmas  in  one  yard,  and 
while  cleaning  up  the  house  and  white- 
washing, I  put  grit  and  shell  in  two  boxes 
outside.  A  week  after  tlie  shell  was  gone 
and  the  grit  not  touched  except  that  a 
little  had  been  scattered  on  the  ground. 
So  I  decided  that  I  would  keep  the  shell 
supply  up,  and  observe  what  happened 
to  llie  grit.  The  hens  consumed  about  a 
quart  of  shell  a  week  up  to  April  1st  of 


the  following  year,  and  hardly  touched 
the  grit,  except  to  scatter  a  little  off  the 
top  of  the  box  occasionally.  I  have  never 
used  any  grit  since  except  as  substitute 
for  shell,  or  to  exjjeriment  a  little  to  ob- 
serve what  function  grit,  indigestible  grit, 
really  performs. 

I  had  no  doubt  that  some  cases  of  in- 
digestion had  been  quickly  relieved  by 
supplying  grit,  but  from  some  reports 
and  iiuiuiries  I  concluiled  that  the  grit 
relieved  the  bird  by  its  action  in  the  crop, 
—  that  the  trouble  was  due  to  pasty 
mashes  lum|3ing  in  the  croij,  and  that  the 
grit  helped  to  break  these  up.  1  fed  some 
of  my  hens  on  such  mashes  until  they 
would  refuse  to  eat  tlieni,  and  then  suj)- 
plied  them  with  grit  and  found  that  grit 
gave  almost  immediate  relief.  Any  bulky 
indigestilile  material  would  do  the  same. 

I  had  cases  reported  to  me  of  a  most 
abnormal  consuiiijjtion  of  grit,  sometimes 
as  much  as  a  pint  a  day  for  twelve  hens, 
the  grit  being  voided  in  masses — going 
right  through  the  hens.  In  these  cases, 
the  statements  brought  out  by  inquiry, 
although  not  as  satisfactory  as  desirable, 
indicated  that  the  continued  use  of  soft 
food  of  such  consistency  that  grit  was 
eaten  freely  to  help  digestion,  caused  irri- 
tation of  the  digestive  tract,  and  every- 
thing taken  passed  through  rapidly,  in- 
creasing the  irritation.  By  experiment- 
ing a  little  upon  my  own  fowls,  I  found 
that  they  had  no  use  for  grit  if  they  had 
suitable  bulky  digestible  food. 

In  growing  ducks  and  geese  —  ducks 
especially — fine  grit  is  usually  considered 
an  essential  part  of  the  mash.  I  have 
had  ducklings  and  goslings  go  down  on 
their  legs  ^n  feed  that  was  all  right  for 
young  chickens,  and  come  right  back 
again  when  given  a  mash  mixed  with 
some  fine  grit  or  gravel  or  coarse  sand. 
But  when  we  put  ducklings  or  goslings 
where  they  have  all  the  tender  young 
grass  they  want  to  eat,  I  notice  that  they 
don't  have  any  trouble  if  they  get  no  grit. 
If  the  weather  is  bad  and  they  are  not 
put  on  grass  immediately,  we  mix  coarse 
sand  with  the  mash  a  few  times,  but  I 
think  it  is  the  bulk  and  the  "  roughage  " 
that  it  adds  to  the  mash  that  helps,  and 
not  the  "grinding  power."  According 
to  my  observation,  grit  is  of  most  service 
when  fed  with  food  that  k  alreadij  ground, 
and  that  tends  to  pack  in  the  crop. 

In  my  experience,  growing  stock  of  any 
kind  that  has  good  range  and  an  abund- 
ance of  vegetable  and  animal  food  will 
pay  little  attention  to  supplies  of  either 
grit  or  shell.  A  lot  of  the  observations 
made  on  this  point  are  made  on  stock 
that  is  kept  under  conditions  that  are  far 
from  natural  or  favorable. 

When  you  stop  and  think  of  it,  the 
idea  that  hens  (or  anything  else)  must 
pick  up  teeth  and  carry  them  around 
loose  in  their  stomachs  to  grind  their  food, 
because  they  have  no  teeth  in  their 
mouths,  is  absurd.  Then  when  you  look 
at  the  gizzard  of  a  fowl,  and  consider 
that  before  entering  it  the  food  is  soaked 
for  a  long  time  in  the  crop,  and  treated 
by  tlie  gastric  juice  in  the  stomach  proper, 
it  seems  to  me  that  any  sensible  person 
must  admit  that  appearances  indicate  that 
the  gizzard  is  capable  of  doing  what  is 
required  of  it  without  the  kind  of  help 
that  grit  is  supposed  to  give. 

To  my  mind  the  presence  of  grit  in  the 
gizzard,  or  in  the  crop  of  a  bird,  indicates  . 
only  that  the  bird's  judgment  was  not 
always  accurate  in  selecting  its  food.  A 
bird  may  swallow  a  great  many  things 
that  are  of  no  use  to  nourish  it,  but  do 
not  do  it  any  harm.  Indeed,  this  would 
be  a  hard  world  for  living  creatures  if  all 
the  things  they  swallow,  either  by  mis- 
take or  incidental  to  the  consumption  of 
valual)le  food,  or  to  meet  some  normal  or 
abnormal  taste,  were  positively  harmful. 

From  one  point  of  view  the  question  of 
grit,  to  give  or  not  to  give  ii,  seems  of 
httle  prai'tical  importance.  From  the 
immediately  practical  view  point,  the 
easiest  way  to  dispose  of  the  question  is 
to  supply  the  grit,  whicli  costs  very  little, 
and  rest  in  the  assurance  that  if  the  birds 
need  it,  there  it  is  for  them  to  take.  But 
from  another  point  of  view,  the  question 
becomes  of  great  importance.  If  it  is 
true,  and  I  think  it  is,  that  the  regular 
consumption  of  considerable  amounts  of 
indigestible  grit  indicates  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  management,  then 
it  is  worth  while  for  an  experiment  station 
to  go  very  thoroughly  into  every  phase  of 
the  grit  question. 


ARE  YOU  READY 

For  your  STATE  FAIR  or  the  other 
large  FALL  SHO'WS  in  your  vicinity? 
If  not,  I  can  strengthen  your  weak  spot. 

BREED  THE  BEST 

Buff  and  White  Orpingtons, 
White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  and 
Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

IN  AMERICA. 

I  offer  you  eelpoteil  show  ami  breeding  birds 
from  over  8.0U0  old  aud  youiie.  at  lower  ijrices  Uiaa 
you  ran  obialii  tlie  siiine  quality  for  elsrwiiere,  and 

I  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 

Try  the  DELANO  way  and 
receive  DELANO  treatment 
and  you  will  become  a  per- 
manent DELANO  customer. 

MAURICE  F.  DELANO 

No.  122  William  Street, 
VINEYARD  HAVEN,  MASS. 

M.VLKICK  F.  DKF.ANO.  I'roi.rielor. 
FKAN'K  H.  UAXKY.  SUDt  riiiteiKleiit. 


FEED 

More  Phosphorus  and  Less  Protein! 

"Hen-o-la'^  Dry  Mash 

Fed  in  conjunction  with 

Hen-e-ta '  and  "Succulenta 

Requires  Absolutely  Nothing  Else 

Because  the  three  make  a  compute  balanced 
ration,  rich  in  phosphorus. 

The  Lack  of  Stamina  and  Vitality 

In  tlie  birds  is  the  cause  of  951;  of  the  fail- 
ures in  the  poultry  business.  Therefore  see- 
to  it  that  you  are  one  of  the  successful  5"^  this 
year  by  putting  your  birds  on  this  economic- 
al scientific  horse  sense  system  that  produces 
Stamina  and  Vitality;  convince  yourself  by 
giving  it  a  thorough  trial. 

Let  us  send  you  report  from  a  leading  ex- 
periment station  that  has  fed  31,500  lbs. 
\  Hen-e-ta"  during  the  past  four  years  and 
is  still  feeding  same. 

The  above  system  makes  poultry-keeping 
wonderfully  simple  and  cheap. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you.  please 
write  us  for  full  information  and  prices  on 
]|Hen-e-ta,"   "Hen-o-Ia"    Dry    Mash  and 

Succulenta"  tablets— green  food  substitute. 

Valuable  Booklets  Free 
If  you  will  give  us  your  dealer's  nanie  and  address. 

HEN-E-m  BONE  CO. 

Newark,  N.  J.    Dept.  E  ,  Flemington,  W.  Va. 


COOP  FOR  12  HENS,  $  I  O.OO. 


6  ft.  X  8  tt.  Portable  House,  S15.00. 

Portable  and  Colony  Houses.  Wire  Runs.  Grain 
Chests,  Trap  Nests,  Yard  Gates,  etc.  Write  tor 
free  circular  showing  twenty  different  cuts. 

K.  C.  YOUNG  BOX  CO.,  Randolph,  Mass, 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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Changes  in  Standard  of  Perfection. 


THE  Standard  Revision  Coniniittee 
of  tlie  A.  P.  A.  met  in  tlie  Denison 
Hotel,  Jndiaiuipolis,  Ind.,  .Inly  S, 
Hll.;,   and    continned   in  session 
until  ,Iuly  I  Itli. 

The  following  niendiers  were  present  : 
Reese  V.  Hicks,  chairnian,  To]ieka,  Kan- 
sas; A.  C.  Smitli,  see'y,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ; 
J.  H.  Drevenstedt,  Bnftalo,  N.  Y. ;  Kicii- 
ard  Oke,  London,  Ont.,  Can.;  F.  J. 
Marshall,  College  Park,  C^eorgia;  K.  G. 
Branch,  JvCe's  Snnmiit,  Mo.;  W.  C. 
Pierce,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  W.  S.  Rns- 
sell,  Ottninwa,  Iowa. 

Between  .">(  id  and  (iOO  changes  were  made 
in  the  te.xt  of  the  Standard. 

Kri/zles  and  BuH  Tnrkeys  were  dropped 
from  the  list  of  standard  Ijreeds. 

Henceforth  all  tnrkeys  and  water  fowls 
are  to  be  judged  by  comparison. 

Symmetry  is  eliminated  from  the  scale 
of  points. 

The  color  of  baby  I'hicks  and  the  color 
of  the  egg  shells  of  the  diti'erent  breeds 
are  to  be  described  in  the  text. 

In  Cochins  the  weight  of  the  hen  was 
(iecr(?ased  from  ii'-X  lbs.  to  S,'4  lbs. 

Weight  ilisiinaliiications  in  Cochins  and 
Brahmas  were  dropped,  as  specimens  be- 
longing to  the  Asiatic  classes  falling  more 
than  three  pounds  below  standard  weight, 


committee  will  convene  that  morning  at 
il  o'clock. 

A  number  of  breeders  appeared  before 
the  conimittee  at  Indianapolis.  An  elibrt 
was  made  to  meet  the  wishes  of  breeders, 
judges,  specialty  clubs,  and  associations 
who  had  <;hanges  to  suggest,  when  those 
changes  were  consistent  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  book,  and  ajipealed  to  the 
best  judgment  of  the  memiiers  present. 

The  entire  work  of  the  (committee  will 
be  read  to  the  association  assembled  at 
Atlantic  City,  August  11 — KUli,  and  the 
report  of  the  Revision  Committee  will  be 
open  to  discussion  and  up  for  adoption. 

Bring  your  Standard  with  you. 

Sent  out  by  the  authority  and  with 
the  compliments  of  the  Revision  Com- 
mittee. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  12,  1913. 


The  above  is  printed  just  as  received 
from  the  committee.  Had  it  been  left  to 
me  to  write  a  title,  I  would  have  pre- 
fixed the  woid  "Proposed."  To  one  not 
familiar  with  the  procedure  it  might  ap- 
pear from  the  report  that  the  committee 
had  actually  done  things  as  the  report 
states.  But  the  committee  only  recom- 
mends these  things.  The  final  say  rests 
with  the  association. 


Attractive  Poultry  Honse  on  Farm  of  KNAPP  BROS.,  Fabius,  N.  Y. 


are  taken  care  of  in  the  general  disquali- 
fications.   See  page  33  present  Standard. 

The  weight  of  the  .lava  pullet  was  de- 
creased one-half  pound.  The  weight  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Red  pullet  was  in- 
creased one-half  pound. 

Important  changes  were  made  in  the 
Rhode  Island  Red  and  the  Buckeye  text. 

Anconas  and  Leghorns  were  given 
weights  as  follows:  Cock,  lbs. ;  cock- 
erel, 43o  lbs.  ;hen,4i<  lbs.;  pullet,  3'/; 
lbs 

The  Brown  leghorn  color  disqualifica- 
tions were  modified.  Tails  of  i^eghorn 
male  and  female  dropped  degrees  each. 
Tail  of  Minorca  male  dropped  5  degrees; 
female,  10  degrees. 

Cornish  were  added  to  the  English 
class. 

IMPORTANT. 

The  Orpington  male  shank  was  changed 
from  short  to  rather  short.  This  is  an 
important  change.  Another  important 
change  is  the  dropping  of  the  words 
"  Rhode  Island  "  in  Rhode  Isla  id  Reds. 
They  will  be  known  as  Single  and  Rose 
Comb  Reds. 

A  complete  color  description  was  given 
to  the  Houdans. 

A  standard  was  adopteil  for  the  White 
Indian  Runner  duck. 

In  the  Bantam  scale  of  points  the  val- 
uation of  si/.e  was  reduced  to  2.  Import- 
ant changes  were  made  in  the  Bronze 
Turkey  standard,  and  a  new  standard  was 
written  for  the  Bourbon  Red  Turkey. 

Each  page  of  the  Standard  was  carefully 
read  and  the  points  considered. 

Stenographers  are  now  at  work  on  the 
Standards  as  adopted  by  the  committee. 
These  will  again  be  gone  over  at  a  further 
meeting  of  the  committee,  to  be  held  at 
Atlantic  City,  August  7th.    The  entire 


In  reading  the  list  of  proposed  changes 
my  curiosity  is  raised  at  several  points.  I 
can't  help,  thinking  that  the  public  as 
well  as  the  committee  is  entitled  to  know 
who  proposed  a  change,  and  why?  Also, 
tliat  the  public  ought  to  know  how  the 
various  members  of  the  committee  stood 
on  some  of  these  points.  Perhaps  that 
will  come  out  later.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  also  that  the  report  especially  calls 
attention  to  the  proposed  change  in  the 
name  of  the  Rhode  Island  Red.  Who 
wants  this,  and  why?  Why  not  also  cut 
out  the  "Plymouth"  from  Plymouth 
Rock?  I  haven't  any  personal  interest 
in  Rhode  Island  Reds,  but  I  think  that 
Rhode  Island  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
the  breed  as  long  as  the  breed  endures. 
If  we  can  get  along  with  names  for  nearly 
all  the  breeds  received  from  the  Old  World, 
which  indicate  the  country,  or  even  the 
(ity  of  the  origin,  or  supposed  origin,  of 
each,  why  balk  at  giving  one  of  our  own 
states  similar  credit? 

Another  proposed  change  is  placing  the 
Cornish  Indian  Game  in  the  "  English  " 
class.  A  breeder  of  this  race  who  wants 
them  known  as  Cornish  and  put  in  the 
EiKjlkh  (im>t,  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
look  his  birds  in  the  face.  This  breed  is 
of  a  distinct  "Game"  type,  and  of  un- 
doubted "(jame"  origin.  Tlie  propo- 
sition to  eliminate  the  word  "Game" 
from  the  name,  and  to  take  the  "Corn- 
ish" out  of  the  "Game  Class,"  comes 
from  breeders  who  imagine  that  the  con- 
nection with  the  "(iame  Fowls"  hurts 
the  breed,  and  that  if  they  can  prevent 
all  association  of  the  name  "Game"  witli 
this  race  they  can  do  more  business. 

I  hope  that  the  work  of  the  committee 
on  the  Standard  will  be  more  accurate 
than  tills  report.  The  report  says  that  "in 
the  Bantam  scale  of  points  the  valuation 


of  size  was  reduced  to  2  points."  I  tup- 
pose  that  Height  is  meant,  for  there  are 
no  jioints  allotted  to  ^i:e  in  the  Bantam 
scales  of  points.  The  present  scales  of 
points  give  Sebright  and  Rose  Comb  Ban- 
tams I  ]ioints  for  weight;  Booted  White, 
I'.rahnia,  ('ochin  and  .lajiancso  Hantams, 
<),  and  (lame  Bantams  none  for  either 
weight  or  Hi/.e.  P>nt  it  does  not  make  any 
real  dillerence.  The  scale  of  |)oints  bus 
no  more  to  ilo  with  des('riptions  and  ju<lg- 
ing  than  incantations  have  to  do  witli 
results  which  may  occur  in  connection 
with  a  rejjetition  of  them. 

lietween  oOi)  and  (ioo  changes  nnist  in- 
clude a  lot  of  corrections  of  errors  remain- 
ing after  all  the  agony  of  the  last  re- 
vision and  re-revision.  The  change  in  the 
weight  of  t"o(diin  hen  is  one  of  this  kind. 
Nine  and  a  half  pounds  was  not  "  Stand- 
ard ;  "  it  was  an  error. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  dis- 
position of  the  points  that  have  been 
allotted  to  symmetry  is  attempted  by  th()se 
who  think  that  the  scale  of  points  really 
cuts  a  figure  in  standard  making.  In 
the  present  Standard,  Sebright  and  Rose 
Comb  Bantams  have  4  points  for  sym- 
metry; Booted  White,  lirahmas,  Cochins 
and  Japanese  Bantams  have  S  points,  just 
twice  as  many;  while  Game  Bantams 
have  10  for  station  and  none  for  synjme- 
try.  In  most  classes  of  large  fowls  and  in 
turkeys  symmetry  is  given  4  points.  In 
ducks  it  has  5,  and  in  geese  8.  Weight 
is  given  20  points  in  geese,  IS  in  ducks, 
15  in  turkeys,  4  in  fowls  of  the  American 
class,  (i  in  Asiatics  and  in  the  English 
class.  The  English  class,  by  the  way, 
will  be  the  limit  in  absurd  ajiplication  of 
scales  of  points  if  the  "Cornish"  are 
put  in  it.  We  shall  then  have  Dorkings, 
Red  Caps,  Orpingtons,  and  Cornish  In- 
dian Games  all-  with  the  same  scale  of 
points. 

It  is  not  fair,  however,  to  be  severe  on 
the  poultry  fanciers  who  imagine  that  a 
scale  of  points  is  a  very  important  thing. 
All  sorts  of  people  use  it  for  all  sorts  of 
things  as  seriously  as  they  use  a  lot  of 
other  fallacies.  But  no  one  ever  comes 
forward  to  reply  to  my  oft  repeated  re- 
quest for  some  one  who  believes  in  scales 
of  points  to  demonstrate  that  they  serve 
their  alleged  purposes. 

Another  funny  thing  brought  out  by 
this  report  is  tlie  tendency  of  standard 
makers  to  follow  some  general  rule  with- 
out reference  to  whether  it  should  apply 
in  any  particular  case  or  not.  This  comes 
out  conspicuously  in  the  list  of  weights 
recommended  for  Anconas  and  I^eghorns: 
"Cock,  .5K  lbs. ;  cockerel,  A}/,  lbs. ;  hen, 
4M  lbs.;  pullet,  3^  lbs."  The  rule  of 
making  the  adult  male  a  pound  heavier, 
and  the  young  female  a  pound  lighter 
than  the  adult  female  and  the  young 
male,  which  are  of  the  same  weight,  is 
the  prevailing  rule.  There  are  many  ex- 
ceptions to  it.  Some  of  these  have  evi- 
dently adjusted  the  differences  in  the 
scale  of  weights  to  the  difterences  in  size, 
using  approximately  the  same  percentage 
of  ditterence,  but  others  have  not,  but 
appear  to  be  arbitrary  variations  from 
the  general  rule. 

Assuming  that  the  proportions  given 
for  Leghorns  are  correct,  there  ought  to 
be  a  good  many  changes  made  in  stand- 
ard weights.  Or,  if  we  take  the  adjust- 
ment of  weights  for  any  breed  as  corvw.l, 
many  others  are  obviously  wrong  unless 
it  is  assumed  that  the  modifications  of 
the  general  rule  that  have  been  made  are 
in  accordance  with  breed  peculiarities. 
This  may  be  assumed,  but  it  would  be  "a 
divil  of  a  job"  to  prove  it. 

It  is,  however,  a  fair  presumption  that, 
on  the  average,  the  male  and  female 
differ  regularly  in  weight,  and  that  at 
some  period  the  average  weight  of  young 
males  equalled  the  average  weight  of 
mature  females.  If  there  is  in  existence 
any  data  bearing  on  tin's  point,  I  have 
not  seen  it.  Would  it  not  be  worth  w  hile 
for  some  of  our  investigators  to  make  a 
study  of  this  point? 

If  they  keep  on  dropping  the  tails  of 
Leghorns  and  Minorcas,  these  breeds  will 
have  to  carry  their  tails  between  their 
legs,  and  the  fanciers  will  have  to  make 
some  provision  to  keep  them  from  being 
rumpled  in  that  position.  No  matter 
what  you  make  the  Standard,  the  faddist 


"Ideal"  Trap  Nests 

ai  l-  |ii':ir(  ical  for  VOl  .    Circiilai  K  ri  i-«>. 
I'K.VNK  WKI.LCOMK,  VarinMiitli,  Maine. 


Buff  Wyandottes- 

Four  Hundred  Young 
Stock  Coming  Along. 


F. 
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H.WILLIS 

>  lt<'lMloiit  SI. 
"Moil.  .>I||SH. 
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ADJUSTABLE  CLINCH 

V,  hrll.T  C„„ll,>    |;..„.l  ,„u,n.. 
l'.;iHy  to  pill  1,11.   Sun-  in  hIuv 
for  ■»K-.:  fill.  :«-„..:  m,)  (jg /; 
-'IK),  ItUM.   No  Hiiiiiiiw. 
(  l{<).S.S,  Box  BOS,  MoiitaKu..,  jMasH. 


LOUSY  HENS! 

1  will  Bi-ll  you  for  511  els.  sevi-ii  .lliri-i  cnt  forniulas 
Uiat  are  Buaiaiilcid  to  ilrtitroy  ll<-i-.    If  not  Hatldfuc- 
tory,  I'll  rofuml  .voui-  money.    Art  iio\^  .Save  your 
chlckH  aiKl  a  h)t  of  trvmblc  and  worry.  Writo. 
Cli:is.  Ilolliiiaii,  1730  N.  FranclHco  Av<'.,  (Jlilo'ago 


HARMLESS  TO  POULTRY  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  AND  MAN 


RINTING 

For  Poultrymen  a  Specialty 


CoBts  nothlnu  to  Bend  your  copy  and 
get  an  cBtlmate.  Lowest  prices.  Free 
use  of  cutt.   Samples  If  desired. 

VIKING  PRESS, 

299  Marginal  St.,  KAST  IJOSiON,  MA.SS. 


1  Can  Save  You  50%  on  All 

Incubators  and  Brooders 

I  have  tLoijBamla  of  einiHtii  J  cuetotntrs  evcrjwbcrc. 
This  iiie:iUH  1  cno  t>uy  luw  and  bkW  tbo  eamo  vaj. 

THE  NEW  BUFFALO 

fncubator  Is  jtiBt  about      tbo  prico  tbat  toy  macbioo 
of  anytblng  llko  tbo  quality  has  ever  gold  for  Ijcfore. 
If  you  do  not  got  yoiirs  you  arc  monoy  out  of  pocket 
iinloBS  you  write  at  once  for  parllculara.  Send  liwlsy  for  price"' 
and  full  information.  Addrces  0.  A,  Cyphira,  Prex. 
ItuiralolnciibutorOo.'lC8  Dewitt  St.,Kufralo,N.T. 


Market  Quotations.  Furs  and  Skins. 

Sil\  <  r-Hlark  I'tix:  $500  lo  $1  .000 
i>]ii)k  $<;  to  $K.  SKiink  $:i  to  $4 
~  .>]iiski-;tt   itO  <'en(s  lo  (JO  (:<?i»ts, 

'I'ht'st^  vahialilp  aiiiiiialrt  can  oaHily  be 
raiMt'd  on  any  farm.  Fully  fxplalnt'd 
hy  mail.     l-lnclnsc  poht Atldrrss. 

Lessons  in  Fur  Farming, 

.SYHACll.SK,  N.  V. 


30%  CUT 

10,000  Ferris  Leghorns 
Less  than  Actual  Value 

TbouBandH  of  February  and 
^larcb   hatched  cockerelB 
and  piiltetH  now  ready  for 
Bhlpment.  Buy  wlnnerHand 
heavy  layern  dow  and  nave 
money.  You  can  win  any- 
wliere  with  FERRIS  LEGHORNS. 
IJrtsI  to  lay  more  thun  176 
eL'RH  tt  year.    Ail  Ktoekf  hip- 
ped i»n  approval.  Munimutb 
KW-patio  catalog  and  full 
Mail  postal  toiluy.  let  uh  quote  prlcew. 
R    Fav^io  F'-ri  is  Li'i/horu  Farm 

Dm  rerriS  918  MoMhUnion.  Grind  Hipidi.  Mich. 


Don't  Feed  Green  Food! 

©Do  away  with  the  bother  by  using 
ucculenta  Tablets 
Thfv  are  better  and  cheaner  and  more  relinhed 


always  goes  it  a  few  better,  and  to  follow  byaiifowi.  simpiv  di^Hoive  one  tablet  in  one  quart  drink- 

tlie  Htvle  tlie  Standard  mmt  be  altered,  shk  w.nter  for  fowl,  sampi^  e.n  (iiio  iarB^ 
Then  tlie  faddist  lets  out  another  Imlc  Drop  postal  for  partjcuiare  to 

and  so  on  until  lie  reaches  the  limit.  -rho  succuionta  Co..  p.o.  box40s-i6  Newark,  n.j. 


To  Bay,  when  writing  advertisers,     SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  ua. 
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AUGUST 


American  Poultry  Association  Notes. 


IN  THIS  world  nothing  seems  to  stay 
put  HO  that  all  other  things  can  be 
adjusted  right.  There  is  always  some- 
one spoiling  the  best  laid  plans  of 
others.  The  PouUnj  lUia  has  committed 
a  very  great  sin,  (let  us  hope  not  an  un- 
pardonable sin)  against  the  A.  P.  A.  in 
arranging  to  hold  a  summer  show  at  the 
time  its  convention  is  in  session.  Why, 
one  of  the  reasons  (I'm  not  sure  but  it 
was  the  principal  reason )  for  abandoning 
the  good  old  custom  of  holding  the  meet- 
ing in  winter,  was  to  entirely  (livorce  the 
convention  from  poultry  shows.  More- 
over the  copy  of  the  constitution  that  I 
have  says:  "Article  \'II.  Sec.  ?>.  No 
annual  meeting  shall  be  held  in  connec- 
tion with  any  poultry  exhibit  or  display." 

What  does  "in  connection  with"  mean? 
Seems  to  me  that  this  annual  meeting 
will  Ije  just  as  mucli  in  connection  with 
the  III' III' ^  show,  as  many  of  tlie  old  meet- 
ings held  in  the  same  city  at  the  same 
time  as  a  winter  poultry  show.  In  the 
old  days  it  was  the  custom  to  do  this. 
Sometimes  the  sessions  of  the  convention 
were  lield  in  the  same  building  as  the 
poultry  show,  sometimes  elsewhere.  It 
was  purely  a  matter  of  convenience.  I 
attended  two  meetings  held  "  in  connec- 
tion witli "  shows  in  large  cities.  The 
lirst  of  these  was  at  Boston  in  1898.  The 
attendance  at  this  meeting  was  good,  al- 
though those  were  the  days  when  the  as- 
sociation was  small,  and  this  meeting  was 
held  right  in  rooms  adjoining  the  exhi- 
Ijition  rooms.  A  few  years  after  that  —  I 
don't  recall  the  date  —  I  attended  a  meet- 
ing held  in  connection  with  the  Chicago 
show.  This  meeting  was  held  at  a  hotel 
some  distance  from  the  show  room.  The 
meetings  at  Rochester  and  Auburn,  N. 
Y.,  were  both  held  "  in  connection  with 
shows,"  but  not  in  the  same  building. 

The  real  reason  for  not  holding  a  meet- 
ing in  connection  with  a  show  was  that 
in  the  old  days  when  the  secretary  did 
not  give  all  his  time  to  the  afi'airs  of  the 
association,  and  when  the  place  of  meet- 
ing was  selected  by  the  executive  board 
in  a  mail  ballot  taken  by  the  secretary, 
secretaries  had  sometimes  pulled  wires  to 
have  meetings  held  where  they  could  get 
the  moat  profitable  judging  engagements. 
There  is  no  longer  occasion  for  such  a 
provision.  The  association  not  only  voted 
to  meet  at  Atlantic  City,  when  a  show 
would  be  in  progress,  but  it  is  commonly 
assumed  that  in  1915  it  will  meet  at  San 
Francisco,  at  the  time  when  the  poultry 
show  at  the  exhibition  is  in  progress. 
Certainly  it  would  be  absurd  for  it  to 
meet  there  at  some  other  time  during  the 
exposition. 

But  why  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
should  there  be  a  prohibition  against 
holding  a  convention  of  the  A.  P.  A.  "in 
connection  with  "  a  poultry  show,  when 
the  lirst  question  a  lot  of  those  who  are 
going  to  have  their  expenses  to  a  meeting 
paid,  ask  a  place  that  wants  the  meeting 
is:  "What  are  you  going  to  do  for  us  in 
the  way  of  entertainment?  "  At  St.  Louis 
some  of  the  members  staid  away  from  the 
convention  one  afternoon  to  inspect  a 
brewery,  and  some  were  indignant  be- 
cause the  rest  would  not  adjourn  and  go 
there  in  a  body.  Why  draw  the  line  on 
poultry  shows? 

,4 

Tom  Rigg  and  Link  Orr,  contributors, 
respectively,  of  the  ' '  Western  Notes  and 
Comment"  and  "Eastern  Notes  and 
Comment"  in  the  Reliable  Poultry  Jour- 
nal, seem  to  have  constituted  themselves 
chief  mourners  for  the  defeated  candi- 
dates for  oflice,  and  a  committee  of  two 
to  worry  over  the  problems  of  President- 
elect Thompson.  The  simultaneity  of 
their  utterances  along  this  line  is  tlie 
most  striking  thing  in  the  poultry  litera- 
ture of  the  month.  One  could  almost 
imagine  that  they  employed  the  same 
pei-son  to  write  their  contributions  for  the 
August  number. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  same  issue  I  find 
the  key  to  a  mystery  that  has  been 
puzzling  me  ever  since  the  present  con- 
stitution was  first  published.  "Many  a 
time  and  oft"  I  have  wondered  how  the 
misfit  parts  of  that  instrument  were 


jammed  together.  Editor  Curtis,  taking 
exception  to  a  recent  statement  from  Ed- 
itor ilewes,  in  regard  to  his  alleged  efforts 
to  dominate  the  committee,  says:  "A 
general  policy  was  developed  by  the  com- 
mittee, as  one  day  followed  another,  to 
this  eti'ect:  That  every  good  idea,  no 
matter  by  whom  advanced,  that  could 
obtain  a  majority  vote  after  tliorougli 
di.scu8sion,  was  to  be  embodied  in  the 
new  constitution  and  by-laws,  thus  giving 
every  such  idea  a  chance  to  be  put  to  the 
practical  test."    Nufi' sed. 

Editor  McAlister,  of  The  Wedern  Poul- 
^ny  J?ew€J/;,  published  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
takes  issue  with  Editor  Trafl'ord,  of  Poul- 
trtj  Surrexs,  when  the  latter  says  that  "tlie 
mail  system  of  voting  has  undoubtedly 
set  jjolitica  rife,  and  made  it  possible  for 
political  factions  and  clicjues  to  more 
largely  control  elections  than  was  possible 
in  the  'good  old  days.'  "  Mr.  McAlister 
feels  sure  tliat  Mr.  TraHbrd  is  all  wrong. 
He  says  that  "tlie  mail  vote  has  changed 
the  whole  complexion  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association,  and  has  relegated  to 


Silver  L,ace<l  Wyandotte  Cockerel. 

the  rear  many  men  that,  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  mail  vote,  were  a  power 
in  the  American  Poultry  Association,  and 
we  can  name  them  and  so  can  you.  The 
old  convention  methods  presented  an  op- 
portunity to  '  play  politics '  as  they  are 
played,  but  we  have  confidence  enough 
in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  association  to 
feel  that  candidates  for  office  have  no 
'  pull '  with  them,  nor  can  they  in  any 
manner  influence  their  votes  by  their 
campaign  literature." 

tit 

Mr.  Trafiord  is  right,  and  it  is  Mr. 
McAlister  that  is  wrong.  The  most  of  the 
"politics"  in  the  good  old  days  developed 
in  connection  with  the  mail  vote  on  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  some  of  this  was 
rank.  There  was  mighty  little  politics  in 
the  election  of  ofiicers.  Tlie  presidency 
went  by  courtesy  to  someone  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  where  the  meeting 
was  held,  and  there  was  little  serious 
rivalry  over  the  secretaryship.  If  Mr. 
McAlister  can  name  many  men  prominent 
in  tlie  afl'airs  of  the  association  before  the 
plan  of  electing  officers  by  mail  was 
adopted,  who  have  been  relegated  to  the 
rear  by  the  mail  vote,  he  can  do  a  good 
deal  more  than  I  can.  I'd  like  to  have 
him  give  his  list.  The  most  conspicuous 
cases  of  men  who  have  been  turned 
down  in  the  mail  vote  are  cases  of  good 
men  who  failed  of  election  because  they 
would  not  make  a  personal  ajipeal  to 
the  members. 

It  Strikes  me  that  the  Standing  Re- 
vision Committee  is  clear  oil'  its  trolley. 
One  would  infer  from  a  reading  of  its 
press  Inilletin  that  final  action  upon  its 
recommendations  would  be  made  at  the 
coming  annual  meeting;  also  that  the 
committee  assumes  the  prerogative  of  de- 
ciding what  proposed  changes  shall  and 
what  shall  not  be  laid  before  the  associa- 
tion, and,  further,  that  this  committee 


assumes  that  it  is  the  General  Revision 
Committee  for  the  Standard  of  191.3. 

The  last  assumption  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  committee.  On  the  contrary, 
there  has  been  a  wide  impression,  I  think 
I)erhaps  a  general  impression,  that  when 
the  number  on  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Revision  was  increased  from  three  to 
seven,  that  the  same  legislation  consti- 
tuted it  the  General  Committee  in  charge 
of  the  revision  for  the  Standard  of  liil.j. 

,< 

I  got  that  impression  first  from  the 
verbal  reports  I  received  of  the  action 
taken  at  Denver.  As  this  came  to  me 
from  several  members  who  had  been 
present,  two  of  whom  were  members  of 
the  Standing  Committee,  I  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  look  the  matter  up  in  the 
jiroceedings  until  after  reading  tlie  bul- 
letin mentioned  I  wanted  to  find  out  just 
what  this  committee  was  and  what  it  is 
emj^owered  to  do.  Greatly  to  my  sur- 
prise I  find  that  tlie  action  taken  at  Den- 
ver was  not  in  accordance  with  tlie  reports 
that  I  received,  and,  further,,  that  the 
proceedings  show  that  the  amendment 
was  passed  with  the  distinct  understand- 
ing that  the  sole  effect  of  it  was  to  increase 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Revision  from 
three  to  seven.  (See  page  53,  Proceed- 
ings of  3()th  Annual  Convention). 

If  those  present  at  the  Atlantic  City 
meeting  are  so  disposed,  that  meeting  can 
pass  a  resolution  constituting  the  Stand- 
ing Revision  Committee  the  General  Re- 
vision Committee  for  the  Standard  of 
1915,  can  fully  define  the  powers  of  that 
committee,  and  can  indorse  everything 
already  done  by  the  committee  —  as  far 
as  tJial  is  in  accord  ivith  the  coivitilulion  and 
hij-lav:s.  The  meeting  cannot  go  farther 
than  that  without  overriding  provisions 
of  the  constitution.  It  cannot  change  a 
letter  or  a  punctuation  mark  in  the  Stand- 
ard, Ijecause  the  notice  which  the  consti- 
tution requires  shall  be  given  when  any 
change  is  contemplated,  has  not  been 
given.  This  committee  cannot  meet  July 
S — 11,  1913,  send  an  outline  of  what  it 
has  decided  upon  to  the  press  for  inser- 
tion in  the  August  papers,  and  then  at  a 
meeting  of  the  association  in  the  second 
week  in  August,  read  its  report  to  the 
members  present  and  secure  final  action. 

Neither  has  it  authority  to  use  its  dis- 
cretion as  to  which  of  the  changes  sug- 
gested by  members  shall  be  reported  to 
the  association.  Its  duty,  as  plainly  set 
forth  in  the  constitution,  is  to  collect  data 
bearing  on  a  general  revision  and,  "At 
least  one  year  before  the  general  revision 
of  the  American  Standard  of  Perfection 
all  such  information,  suggestions,  and 
requests  shall  be  classified  by  this  com- 
mittee and  placed  in  convenient  form  for 
adoption  or  rejection  by  the  association 
at  its  annual  meeting,  or  by  a  general 
revision  committee  to  be  appointed  by 
the  association."  According  to  the  con- 
stitution, the  seven  members  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  are  to  be  made  members 
of  the  general  committee,  if  such  is  ap- 
pointed, but  they  are  not  the  committee 
until  regularly  appointed.  The  associa- 
tion need  not  add  others  to  the  General 
Committee,  but  it  may  add  as  many  as  it 
chooses.  The  Standing  Committee,  while 
required  to  report  all  information,  has 
the  privilege  of  recommending  them  or 
not,  according  to  its  judgment.  The  as- 
sociation can  pass  upon  any  matter  re- 
ported to  it  by  the  Standing  Committee 
withotit  appointing  a  General  Revision 
Committee,  but  must  proceed  in  due  form 
as  the  constitution  requires. 


The  mixup  here  seems  to  have  come 
about  because  those  who  advocated  giving 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Revision  the 
powers  of  both  the  Standing  Committee 
and  the  General  Committee  have  been 
taking  it  for  granted  that  their  amend- 
ment having  passed,  they  could  put  in 
force  the  purposes  that  were  in  their 
minds  when  they  projiosed  the  amend- 
ment, without  consulting  the  constitution 
and  the  proceedings  carefully  to  see  just 
where  they  stood.  It  is  the  same  old 
story:  Important  legislation  jnit  through 
without  due  care,  and  otlicers  and  com- 
mittees following  their  own  ideas  without 
being  sure  of  their  authority. 


Classified 
Advertisements- 


BANTAMS. 


B 


LACK  Tailed  .Tapanpse  Bautanis.  Stocli,  eggs. 
JiiittoiiwooU  Poultry  Yards,  S.  Swansea,  Mass.  3  9 


DUCKS. 


QTYLl.SH  WHITJ:  111  N neks.  Eggs. Wand 
^3  ts  per  dozen.  Mies  Little.  Clyde.  N.  Y. 

BUFF  OIIPINGTON  I>UCKS.  Buttonwood 
Poultry  Yards,  Sbutb  Swansea.  Mass.  8-1 


FARMS  WANTED. 


WANTKO.   To  hear  from  owner  who  has  good 
farm  for  sale.    Send  description  and  price. 
Nortliwesteru  Business  A«ency,  -Ulnneaiiolls,  Minn. 


GUINEAS. 


PEA  RI,  GUINEAS— Pairs,     to  $4: 15  eggs,  $2. 
Faim  reared  and  very  tame. 

Miss  Little,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


HOUDANS. 


H 


Oi;0.4N.S.     Proprietor  of  all  of  Petersen's. 
Book  20c.   Dr.  Wight,  Bolster's  MUls,  Me.  7-3 


JAVAS. 


BLACK  JAVA.S  — Write  for  catalogue  before 
baying  stock  or  eggs.    Best  stock  In  the  coun- 
try. G.  M.  Mathews,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 


LANCSHANS. 


11 


OHINSON'S  LANGSHANS  wiu.  lay,  Rat- 
ifify.   J.  F.  Robinson,  So.  Wnymouth.  Mass.  7-2 


LEGHORNS. 


PULLET.S.— S.  C.  W  Leghorns,  tjirly  hatched: 
well  grown.   Mackey  Farms,  Gilboa,  N.  Y.  8-3 


MINORCAS. 


I,.\<;K  MlNOltCA  eggs  $3  per  sit.;  cockerels. 
R.  .Story.  1S7  Arlington  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ORPINGTONS. 


"liOSK  CO>IB  Buff.  Black  and  White  Oi-plng- 
-It  t'iiis;  Mudisun  Square,  Boston  and  Providence 
winners.   Slock  iind  eggs  for  sale. 

Chlspa  Farm,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

"VTOYES  BUFF  KOCKS.  Best  eggs-half  price, 
-i^  $1.50  per  15.  iW  \>-  r  cent  fertile.  Only  two 
pens  I,  best ).    Noyes,  Bo.x  27:i,  New  London,  Conn. 

"I^KED  TO  LAY  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Pul- 
J-'  lets  in  lari?e  and  s^iiiall  lots:  also  breeders  and 
cockerels.    Low  in  pru'e.    (...Hiality  guaninteed. 
Write.    .VL  P.  .Jones,  Newport.  Maine. 

PULLETS.— Barred  Rocks.  Early  hatch:  extra 
well  grown.   Mackey  Farms,  Giiboa,  N.  Y.  8-3 


POULTRY  FARMS. 


o 


NE  BIAN  poultry  plant,  fully  eiiuipped  with 
stock,  for  sale.    Poultry,  East  Berlin,  Conn.  7-2 


FOR  SALE.  Broiler  and  Roaster  Plant.  156 
X  12  ft.  brooder  house;  270  x  12  ft.  hen  house, 
scratch  shed  style.  Feed  house  and  incubator  cellar 
28  X  12  ft.:  twenty-four  3x6  chick  coops:  six  room 
house,  stable,  and  wood  shed:  12  x  15  ft.  office.  All 
In  good  repair.  Poultry  buikliugs  nearly  new.  Best 
equipped  plant  in  state.  One  mile  to  P.  O.,  stores 
and  cliurches.  Short  distance  to  school  anil  depot. 
R.  F.  D.  and  telephone.  Two  acres  extra  good  poul- 
try land.  Equipment  includes  seven  Incubators,  390 
egg  each,  and  all  tools  and  fixtures  to  operate  a 
modern  plant  of  this  kind.  For  photo,  price,  and 
full  description,  write  or  call  on 

A.  J.  Carlton  &  Son, 
P.O.  Box  283  — Phone  U3-4,  Mllfoid,  N.  H.  81 


PRINTING 


►RIN'TINt;  for  Poultrymen:  fine  cuts  used; 
samples  free.   Mention  your  breed. 

W.  A.  Bode,  Fairhaven,  Pa. 


POULTRY  NEWS.  Newark,  N.  J.,  prints  for 
poultrymen;  good  work.   Mention  breed.  3-6 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

OLD  ACRES  SFR.'VIN  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Winners  at  Madison  Square  and  Boston  for 
years.  We  can  supply  you  with  exhibition  stock  and 
breed-rs.    Hatching  eggs  and  chicks  In  season. 

Wni.  C.  Stephens,  Mgr.,  Foxboro,  Mass. 


t>EAUTlFUL  White  Runners  $.5  per  pair.  Erect 
>  pure  white.    Ralph  Warner,  Brocton,  N.  Y.  8-3 


WANTED. 


POULTRVJIAN.  — Experienced    all  details. 
Open  for  |>ositlon  as  manager  of  large  farm,  or 
to  establish  one.    Excellent  references. 

Address  R,  care  Farm-Poultry.  8-1 

POULTRVMAN;  well  trained,  refined  Japan- 
ese student  wants,  from  September  1st,  a  po- 
sition on  a  farm  of  highest  reputation.  Best  of  ref- 
erence. T.  Lugiyama, 

20  Midway,  Bass  Point,  Nahant,  Mass.  8-1 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  Uiem— and  help  us. 
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Points  from  the  Australian  Laying 

Competitions. 


THE  oflioial  report  of  the  laying  com- 
petitions lielil  at  Rosewortliy  and 
Kybybolite,  Anstralia,  in  ]VllL> — 
'i;!,  has  jnst  been  receiveil.  It  is 
especially  inlerestin{;  at  this  time  because 
of  the  disi^ussion  of  laying;  competitions 
which  lias  developed  in  connection  with 
the  reports  of  those  held  in  America,  and 
is  of  special  interest  itself,  because  tlie 
general  report  by  Mr.  1).  K.  Laurie,  \vhi(-h 
precedes  the  special  reports  by  the  men 
in  charge  of  the  coini)etitions,  is  so  largely 
a  defense  of  laying  competitions.  It 
seems  to  me  tliat  there  must  be  a  very 
strong  sentiment  against  tiie  continuance 
of  the  competitions  there  to  make  such  a 
defense  necessary  in  a  report.  I  wisli 
that  every  reader  who  is  interested  in 
competitions  could  have  this  report  in 
full.  It  is  far  too  long  to  reprint,  but  in 
view  of  what  is  said  (anil  (juoted  a  little 
farther  on)  about  the  advertising  value  of 
competitions,  I  think  it  fair  to  assume 
that  any  who  are  interested  will  receive 
copies  if  they  apply  to  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
In  this  article  I  will  quote  and  comment 


ever  since  the  first  extraordinary  records 
were  received  i)y  people  outside  of  Au- 
stralia with  a  large  degree  of  scepticism. 
l!ut  I  am  really  surprised  that  tliere 
siiouid  be  any  reference  to  it  in  this  re- 
port, becrause  the  report  sliows  better 
results  in  the  competition  at  Ivybybolite, 
described  as  a  "cold,  wet  locality,"  than 
at  Koseworthy,  whi('h  I  suppose  lias  the 
wonderful  climate  in  its  perfection.  Tlie 
(irst  pen  at  Koseworthy  laid  141:!  eggs; 
the  first  at  Kybybolite,  ]')'M).  Tlie  good 
work  at  Kybybolite  is  attributed  to  good 
housing,  good  care,  and  good  feeding. 
Yet  we  must  assume  that  these  were  given 
due  attention  at  Rosewortliy,  and  this 
report  certainly  jiunctures  the  wonderful 
climate  fable. 

In  this  report,  as  in  previous  reports, 
Mr.  Laurie  persists  in  claiming  tiiat  the 
good  results  reported  are  not  secured  by 
"forcing  methods."  Just  what  he  con- 
siders "  forcing  "  I  have  never  been  able 
to  discover  from  any  of  his  reports,  but 
the  feeding  of  poultry  to  secure  the  liigh- 
est  possible  results  in  eggs  or  growth  is 
always  a  forcing  method.    Forcing  does 


ISricked  -  tip  Set -Kettle  tor  Cookintr  and  Mixins  Mash.  The 
Paddle  and  Fork  used  in  Mixiue  Standing  Beside  the  Kettle. 


upon  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
report. 

In  discussing  the  remarkable  records 
reported  from  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, 1  have  repeatedly  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  laying  competitions 
were  used  by  the  government  to  advertise 
Australia,  and  have  pointed  out  that  the 
fact  that  they  are  so  used,  and  apparently 
maintained  largely  for  promotion  pur- 
poses, tends  to  impair  the  confidence  of 
discriminating  critics.  Here  is  what  Islr. 
Laurie  says  about  the  advertising  value  of 
these  competitions  and  records: 

"In  South  Australia  the  world's  record 
to  date  was  established.  Whetiier  this 
record  will  stand  or  not  does  not  matter. 
It  is  a  splendid  record  of  the  performance 
of  six  hens,  and  it  has  atl'ordeil  the  State, 
and  Australia  in  general,  a  most  far 
reaching  valuable  advertisement.  Those 
not  interested  in  poultry  may  demur  and 
say :  '  What  does  the  world  at  large  care 
about  poultry?'  Tlie  answer  is  sim|>le. 
What  South  Australia  most  needs  is  ad- 
vertisement. There  are  other  attractions 
to  the  right  class  of  settlers  besides  our 
wonderful  facilities  for  poultry  produc- 
tion. Any  astute  business  man  will  tell 
you  the  art  of  advertisement  is  to  attract 
or  to  arrest  attention.  There  are  in  the 
world  millions  of  readers  of  the  large 
poultry  press,  and  to  these  the  pnl)lica- 
tion  of  our  records  is  of  absorbing  inter- 
est. Their  attention  is  attracted  to  the 
State,  further  inquiries  follow,  and  as  a 
result  highly  desirable  colonists  are  at- 
tracted to  our  shores,  and  in  other  ways 
'business'  results." 

We  have  been  hearing  about  the  won- 
derful egg  producing  climate  of  Australia 


not  necessarily  mean  feeding  heavily  of 
highly  concentrated  foods  or  stimulants. 
When,  with  just  ordinary  good  whole- 
some food,  we  undertake  to  get  the  bird 
to  do  all  that  it  can  do  on  such  food,  we 
are  forcing  it.  When  804  hens,  aiostly 
I^eghorns,  consume  in  a  year  650  bu. 
wheat,  7()()  bu.  pollard,  255  bu.  bran,  4)4 
bu.  maize,  2,200  lbs.  lucerne  chaft",  0,400 
lbs.  meat  meal,  and  7,700  lbs.  of  "grit," 
it  is  absurd  to  say  that  there  is  no  forcing, 
and  it  is  most  absurd  to  say  that  a  method 
which  produces  an  extraordinary  egg 
yield  is  not  a  forcing  method.  The  con- 
sumption of  food  Ijy  the  204  hens  at  Ky- 
bybolite was  in  proportion  to  this. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  quantities 
are  not  all  given  by  weight,  so  that  com- 
parisons could  be  made  with  other  data 
of  amount  of  food  consumed.  I  don't 
know  the  standard  weight  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  mai/e,  or  peas  in  Australia,  and 
such  artic^les  as  bran  and  pollard  vary  so 
much  in  quality  and  in  the  relations  of 
weight  and  bulk  that  tlie  liulk  measure  is 
of  little  use  unless  we  know  the  weights 
of  bushels  of  the  goods  in  each  particular 
case.  I  would  like  to  have  had  complete 
weights  for  the  food  of  the  hens  in  these 
competitions  to  compare  with  data  given 
in  the  Cornell  Bulletin,  No.  240,  of  the 
amounts  of  food  consumed  by  fSO  White 
Ijeghorn  ])ullets  in  .iiU  days,  practically  a 
year.  The  one  day  being  omitted  i)ecause, 
in  the  experimental  work,  it  was  desir- 
able to  have  the  year  divided  into  periods 
of  weeks. 

The  average  amount  of  food  consumed 
by  the  hens  at  Cornell  was  SI. 5  lbs.  The 
highest  average  consumption  for  a  pen  of 
20  hens  was  88.5  lbs.;  the  lowest,  76.1 


lbs.  The  hens  fed  a  ration  nearest  to 
those  used  in  the  .Vustralian  competitions 
consumed  54  lbs.  of  whole  grain,  1S.4  lbs. 
of  ground  grain,  and  4.6  lbs.  of  beef 
scrap  each.  The  amount  of  meat  meal 
per  hen  in  the  Australian  competitions,  is 
approximately  the  same  as  in  the  Cor- 
nell experiment.  Calling  a  bushel  (10  lbs., 
the  CJornell  hens  consumed  nine-tenths  of 
a  bushel  of  whole  grain  am!  not  tpiite  a 
third  of  a  bushel  of  ground  grain  eacii. 
The  hens  at  lioseworthy  coiiHumcd  tliir- 
teen-sixteenths  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  each, 
and  a  little  over  one  and  one-fourth 
bushels  of  jiollard  and  bran.  Those  at 
Kybybolite  consumed  seventeen-twen- 
tietlis  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  and  one  and 
two-lifths  bushels  of  i)oliard  and  liran 
apiece.  If  we  add  the  \i>'/j,  bu.  of  corn 
and  peas,  fed  at  I  Josewortliy,  to  the  wheat, 
we  have  aiiproximately  the  same  amount 
of  hard  grain  per  bird  as  at  Cornell,  but 
more  than  a  t)usliel  of  ground  grain  in 
excess  of  the  amount  consumed  at  (yor- 
nell.  The  Australian  (igures  are  for  total 
numbers  of  bens  which  include  the  heavy 
breeds,  but  in  each  case  the  great  m  ijorily 
of  the  birds  are  White  Jyeghorns. 

At  the  Oregon  Exi)eriment  Station, 
Prof.  Dryden  worked  out  a  one  hen  ration 
presumably  for  average  fowls,  which  (loes 
not  differ  much  from  the  Cornell  results. 
He  allowed  to  each  hen  50  lbs.  of  hanl 
grain,  20  lbs.  of  ground  grain,  and  S  lbs. 
of  beef  scrap.  According  to  a  method 
of  handling  figures  frecjuently  used  l)y 
writers  on  poultry  topics,  the  natural  as- 
sumption would  be  that  the  ljushel  or  so 
more  of  ground  grain  consumed  liy  tiu; 
Australian  hens  might  be  accounted  for 
on  the  ground  that  they  used  it  for  the 
eggs  they  produced  over  and  above  the 
average  for  the  Cornell  hens.  And  this 
will  work  out  very  plausibly  if  you  take 
the  egg  records  as  they  stand.  The  Cor- 
nell hens  averaged  approximately  120 
eggs  each  ;  the  Australian  hens  ISO.  Sup- 
posing all  other  conditions  equal,  it  would 
seem  very  reasonable  to  say  that  the 
capacity  to  consume,  assimilate,  and  con- 
vert into  eggs  an  extra  bushel  of  ground 
grain  was  what  made  it  possible  for  the 
Australian  hens  to  lay  60  eggs  each  more 
than  the  New  York  hens.  But  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  was  a 
fixed  relation  between  amount  of  food 
and  product.  The  Cornell  hens  in  this 
experiment  did  not  lay  well,  and  the 
reasons  for  their  failure  to  do  so  were 
given  when  the  results  were  first  pub- 
lished. The  conditions  were  not  -favor- 
able to  converting  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  the  food  that  they  consumed 
into  eggs. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  jNFr. 
Laurie  explain  how,  without  any  "forcing 
methods,"  he  persuades  hens  to  eat  so 
much  more  than  the  ordinary  quantity 
of  food.  A  bushel  of  ground  grain  added 
to  the  average  ration  of,  say,  a  bushel 
and  a  half  of  whole  and  ground  grain,  is 
going  some. 

The  method  of  mixing  mash,  which  I 
mentioned  in  a  review  of  Mr.  Laurie's 
book  on  "  Poultry  Foods  and  Feeding," 
is  given  in  this  bulletin  with  a  little  more 
comment.  "At  7  A.  M.  the  first  meal  is 
served  to  the  birds.  This  consists  of  two 
parts  pollard,  one  part  bran,  (by  bulk), 
lucerne  chaff,  meat  meal.  During  the 
cold  weather  this  meal  is  mixeil  with  hot 
soup  to  a  crumbly  mass  (not  sloppy), 
and  is  mixed  with  the  iiands  as  the  most 
ell'ective  way  of  scicuring  a  thorough  mix- 
ing. The  idea  of  mixing  wit.li  a  shovel 
or  fork  is  not  to  be  entertained,  unless 
some  of  the  birds  are  (o  got  most  of  the 
meal  and  the  others  the  chair,  etc."  I 
have  sometimes  mixed  small  (piantities  of 
mash  for  poultry  and  for  other  stock  with 
my  bands  when  it  ha))pene(l  to  be  more 
convenient  to  use  the  iiands  in  making  a 
small  special  lot,  but  the  idea  of  (If)ing  it 
for  over  i-iiiO  hens,  and  when  mixing  the 
ground  grains  in  a  hot  soup,  gets  my 
goat.  If  ^Ir.  Laurie  will  come  to  New 
England  I  can  show  him  mashes  in  the 
making,  mixed  with  anything  from  an 
iron  spoon  to  a  baker's  mixer,  that  jire- 
sent  none  of  the  faults  that  he  finds. 

Neither  this  report  nor  any  other  that 
I  have  seen  gives  a  statement  of  the  labor 
cost  of  caring  for  the  birds  in  the  com- 
petition, or  of  the  cost  of  plant  and  equij)- 
ment  which  should  appear  in  a  ])roper 
financial  statement.  It  is  claimed  tliat 
the  results  "prove  that  large  numbers  can 
be  kept  at  a  profit,"  l)Ut  labor  mu.st  be 
very  cheap  in  Australia  if  it  can  be  made 
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Second  niidsumnier  sale 
began  Jnne  15Ui  (July  1st 
for  eighl-weeks-okl  chicks) 
Prices  cut  in  two  up  to  Sep- 
tember 1st.  100  day -old 
chicks  and  eggs  for  the 
price  of  fifty.  Piltsfield 
strain  is  the  strongest,  ear- 
liest maturing,  best  laying 
Kocks  grown.  Yon  need 
this  blood  in  your  flocks. 
Order  now  for  best  selec- 
tion of  Breeders  for  1914. 
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is  a  short  road  If  the  gloom  Is  caused  by  a  dis 
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PARSONS'  PILLS 

through  their  (jniet,  but  ellective  action, 
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When  you  order  from  TOLMAN  you 
get  the  BEST  at  a  POPULAR  PRICE. 

EGGS  AND  CHICKS  NOW  READY 

Circular  and  Price  List  free. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN, 

Dep't  D,  Rockland,  Mass. 
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profitable  to  mix  large  quantities  of  wet 
mash  for  fowls  by  hand. 

Mr.  Laurie  is  always  unsparing  in  his 
condemnation  of  green  bone.  In  discuss- 
ing the  causes  of  troubles  connected  with 
the  organs  of  reproduction,  he  says: 
"  Unfortunately,  some  of  the  le.ss  experi- 
enced breeders  still  force  their  fowls ;  they 
use  patent  foods,  spices,  and  other  injuri- 
ous nostrurus;  and  they,  in  spite  of  re- 
peated warnings,  use  green  bone  indis- 
criminately." As  1  recall  it,  he  has  often 
classed  green  bone  as  a  "  forcing  food," 
but  he  does  not  class  meat  meal  as  a 
forcing  food.  Green  cut  bone  mixed  with 
meat  as  it  (tomes  from  the  butcher  may 
be  fed  to  fowls  without  stint,  with  no  Ijad 
results  at  all,  if  it  is  fed  regularly,  and 
the  supply  of  other  foods  is  suHicient. 
The  safest  way  to  feed  animal  food  is  in 
this  form.  It  is  much  safer  to  give  all 
the  green  cut  bone  fowls  will  eat  than  to 
feed  meat  meal  and  beef  scrap  as  heavy 
as  is  necessary  to  get  the  same  results. 
The  advantage  in  the  use  of  meal  and 
scrap  is  that  they  are  always  ready  in 
any  desired  quantity,  and  will  keep  in- 
definitely, while  cut  bone  spoils  quickly 
and  must  be  prepared  often.  The  indis- 
criminate use  of  any  article  is  bad.  So  is 
indiscriminate  advice  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  it.  I  don't  think  that  there  is  any 
evidence  that  shows  that  green  bone  or 
any  other  article  has  specially  injurious 
edects  on  the  organs  of  reproduction. 
When  green  bone  is  in  bad  condition,  or 
is  not  properly  fed,  it  afJecta  the  digestive 
organs,  and  the  troubles  that  may  occur 
at  that  time  with  the  reproductive  organs 
are  of  a  sympathetic  character.  If  a  hen 
continues  laying  while  the  digestive  or- 
gans are  out  of  order,  she  is  very  apt  to 
lay  soft  shelled  eggs  simply  because,  in 
her  general  deljility,  she  does  not  retain  the 
egg  until  it  is  fully  developed.  The  weak- 
nesses of  the  reproductive  system  that 
cause  most  trouble  are  hereditary,  and 
are  but  little  influenced  by  the  food. 

In  the  report  of  the  Roseworthy  com- 
petition we  get  a  little  light  on  the  point 
of  color  of  eggs  which  has  been  brought 
up  in  connection  with  the  Brown  Leg- 
horns. This  report  says :  "It  is  gratify- 
ing to  note  that  the  tinted  shelled  egg  has 
almost  disappeared.  That  pale  brown  or 
cream  colored  shell,  which  was  so  promi- 
nent among  the  products  of  the  White 
Leghorn  some  two  or  three  years  ago, 
was  very  undesirable,  and  its  almost  total 
absence  at  the  present  time  is  an  indica- 
tion tiiat  some  particular  strain  of  blood 
is  becoming  weaker,  and  its  total  elimina- 
tion will  be  much  appreciated  by  all 
lovers  of  pure  white  egg  shell  stock  from 
stock  which  should  rightly  produce  such." 
I  think  I'll  have  to  go  through  the  old 
reports  and  see  whether  this  point  was 
brought  up  while  the  pale  brown  eggs 
were  numerous. 

"We  ought  to  be  told  all  about  the  Leg- 
horns that  laid  these  brown  eggs.  Who 
produced  them?  Where  did  they  come 
from?  The  early  Buff  Leghorns  in  this 
country  laid  a  large  proportion  of  very 
slightly  tinted  eggs,  but  I  never  saw  many 
that  would  not  sell  readily  as  white  eggs. 
In  other  varieties  of  leghorns,  eggs  tliat 
are  not  white  are  rare. 

For  broodiness,  the  Leghorns  that  com- 
pete in  laying  competitions  in  Australia 
can  make  records  away  ahead  of  most  of 
the  Light  Brahma  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  stock  that  1  have  handled.  There 
were  S.'!  pens  of  White  Leghorns,  contain- 
ing 498  birds,  gave  2G4  cases  of  broodi- 
ness, in  57  pens.  ■ 

Of  this  broodiness,  Mr.  Laurie  says: 
"The  trouble  originated  in  one  or  two 
prominent  strains  which  have  been  ex- 
tensively distributed.  As  these  strains 
are  becoming  more  interbred,  without 
specially  guarding  against  broodiness,  the 
trouble  is  increasing,  "  and  in  discussing 
this  and  other  undesirable  developments, 
he  says:  "As  an  officer  controlling  these 
Government  organized  competitions,  it  is 
my  duty  to  publish  all  facts,  whether 
favorable  or  unfavorable."  But  I  am 
not  able  to  discover  that  the  public  can 
learn  from  these  reports  whose  hens  have 
the  undesirable  characteristics  —  unless 
the  public  is  supposed  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  leading  pens  are  neces- 
sarily free  from  these  troubles.  In  view 
of  statements  from  other  sQurces,  and  of 
the  reference  in  the  above  quotations  to 
certain  strains  as  responsible  for  broodi- 
ness and  for  brown  shells,  it  looks  like 


the  leaders  were  the  very  ones  that  had 
the  undesirable  characteristics. 

Of  all  information  contained  in  this 
report,  however,  the  most  interesting  is 
that  contained  in  the  introduction  to  the 
special  Roseworthy  report. 

"Without  hesitation  I  would  say  that 
when  breeders  have  become  better  edu- 
cated in  the  jiroper  methods  of  rearing 
their  stock  for  similar  conditions,  results 
will  again  be  obtained  which  will  astonish 
the  world,"  and  the  suggestion  near  the 
end  that  "The  opening  of  the  test  was 
not  without  its  setback,  of  annual  occur- 
rence, that  of  complaints  tliat  jiullets  in- 
tended for  the  competitions  when  entries 
were  called  for,  proved  to  be  too  forward. 
When  the  time  arrived  for  sending  them, 
some  competitors  tried  to  overcome  the 
difliculty  by  forwarding  younger  birds, 
rather  than  forfeit  the  entrance  fee.  These 
lose  too  much  time  at  a  period  when  their 
product  is  most  wanted.  Others  again 
send  along  pullets  which  had  already  laid 
a  few  more,  and  then  the  change  in  con- 
ditions tells  its  tale,  and  the  birds  go  into 
a  molt  of  a  more  or  less  heavy  nature, 
but  generally  sufficiently  severe  to  cause 
a  serious  falling  oil  in  the  laying,  if  not 
to  actually  stop  them.  I  think  other 
coraj)etitors  try  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
by  making  up  a  pen  of  mixed  ages." 

Those  who  are  laboring  under  the  heavy- 
laying-strain  delusion  need  to  ponder  over 
such  statements.  It  is  a  slow  process 
getting  essential  facts  from  reports  of  lay- 
ing competitions,  but  "every  little  bit 
added  to  what  you've  got"  helps  along. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  re- 
port is  the  announcement  of  plans  for  the 
next  competition.  The  reasons  given  for 
concentrating  the  experiment  stations 
seem  to  me  to  apply  against  the  continu- 
ance of  competitions  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. Says  the  report,  after  describing 
the  several  stations  that  were  in  use:  "In 
order  to  carry  out  experimental  and  re- 
search work  on  an  extended  scale,  and  to 
avoid  duplication,  it  was  deemed  better 
to  have  one  large  and  well  equipped  sta- 
tion. It  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
that  climatic  conditions  may  be  met  by 
adequate  housing  and  feeding,  and  for 
this  reason  alone  a  multiplication  of  ex- 
periment stations  was  not  warranted. 
From  an  educational  point  of  view,  al- 
though the  results  of  laying  competitions, 
feeding  tests,  and  much  e.xperimental 
work  have  periodically  been  jniblished  in 
reports,  those  interested  can  be  enlight- 
ened by  visits  of  inspection  to  a  central 
poultry  station  to  note  the  breeding  and 
general  arrangement,  and  to  practically 
study  various  methods  on  the  spot." 

This  is  a  sophistical  argument.  Demon- 
stration work  to  reach  the  people  must  be 
distributed,  not  concentrated.  A  practical 
demonstration  for  the  farmer  and  poultry 
keeper  must  show  him  what  to  do  under 
his  conditions.  If  all  the  poultry  grow- 
ers in  South  Australia  are  to  resort  to 
Adelaide  to  see  how  things  are  done  there, 
and  be  told  how  the  methods  should  vary 
for  their  conditions,  why  not  also  abolish 
competitions  and  experiments  along  all 
other  lines  where  the  facts  are  equally 
well  known  to  experienced  poultry  keep- 
ers, and  simply  give  them  the  informa- 
tion suited  to  their  case?  Demonstration 
farms  at  different  points  in  a  state  to 
show  the  best  ways  of  doing  things  in 
each  locality  are  immeasurably  more  help- 
ful to  the  people  than  competitions  to  see 
how  ditl'ereut  breeds  and  stocks  lay  under 
uniform  conilitions. 

The  plant  at  the  new  station  is  going 
to  be  san)ething  of  a  curiosity,  with  the 
com])etition  pens  housed  in  three  houses, 
each  ft.  long,  (i  ft.  high  in  front,  5  ft. 
at  back,  and  5  ft.  10  in.  deep.  These 
houses  are  to  be  divided  into  sections  9  ft. 


long,  with  yards  !•  ft.  x  4U  ft.  Then  there 
are  to  be  on  breeding  pens,  2tXl  cockerel 
pens,  and  .500  to  UuO  single  testing  pens. 
There  will  be  three  large  laying  houses 
with  a  capacity  of  -OiX)  hens  each,  and 
there  are  to  be  two  more  long  houses 
similar  to  those  for  the  competition  pens. 
It  will  be  a  great  layout.  From  a  para- 
graph in  FealheiKiJ  Life,  I  learn  that  the 
Journal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  South  Australia  says  that  the  "revenue 
to  pay  for  the  work  is  to  be  obtained  by 
keeping  some  thousands  of  birds  to  supply 
market  eggs,  and  the  station  w  ill  be  used 
for  teaching  pupils  the  newest  methods 
in  poultry  rearing  and  keeping."  F. 
further  declares  that  "The  scheme  is  at 
once  ambuious  and  business  like,  and 
under  the  able  direction  of  such  an  ex- 
perienced man  as  ^Ir.  D.  F.  Laurie,  the 
Government  expert,  good  work  and  inter- 
esting developments  may  be  looked  for. 
We  fail  to  find  in  it  any  justification  for 
the  pessimistic  prognostications  of  our 
American  friend,  Editor  John  Robin- 
son." 

The  last  remark  refers  to  the  statement 
I  made  some  time  ago  that  this  consolida- 
tion of  competitions  was  a  step  toward 
their  ending.  Our  friends  Hearst  and 
Elkington  cannot  see  that.  They  take 
this  ambitious  and  business  like  scheme 
seriously  as  something  practical.  The 
idea  of  maintaining  a  plant  of  the  char- 
acter described  by  the  revenue  from  some 
thousands  of  layers,  and  making  it  at 
the  same  time  an  instruction  plant  for 
students  and  a  show  plant  for  the  puhlic, 
is  absurd.  It  can' t  be  done.  There  cer- 
tainly will  be  many  interesting  develop- 
ments. No  one  familiar  with  poultry 
culture  in  America  needs  to  be  a  prophet 
to  foresee  what  these  will  be.  As  one  of 
our  popular  writers  has  said:  "Long 
houses  make  short  poultry  ventures." 
The  laying  department  at  the  new  station 
is  not  likely  to  prove  self-sustaining,  to 
say  nothing  of  paying  the  expenses  of 
carrying  on  extensive  breeding  opera- 
tions. 

"It  used  to  be  forty  acres  and  a  mule." 
"Intensive  farming  has  the  call  now  — 
forty  square  feet  and  a  hen." — Exchange. 


ROOFING 

Saves  Paint  Bills 

You  never  see  anybody  paint- 
ing an  Amatite  Roof! 

It  has  a  mineral  surface 
that  needs  no  painting. 

Roofs  that  need  painting  are  out 
of  date.  A  few  years  ago  every- 
body painted  their  roofs  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course. 

Then  came  Amatite  witli  its 
real  mineral  surface — pnictically 
a  pitch  concrete.  This  mineral 
surface  is  durable  and  permanent. 

It  comes  in  rolls  ready  to  lay, 
with  liquid  cement  for  the  laps 
and  large-headed  nails  packed  in 
the  center  of  each  roll,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  else  to  buy.  Any- 
body Oin  lay  it. 

And  remember  —  it  needs  no 
painting. 

Sample  and  booklets  free  on 
request. 

Everjet  Elastic  Paint 

Low  in  price.  Great  in  durability.  In- 
valuable abnut  the  farm  for  prolonging  the 
life  of  "rubber"  roofings,  fences,  iron  work, 
machinery,  tanks,  etc. 

Creonoid  "-^r.clTsVZ 

C^reonoid  sprayed  on  cows  keeps  awuy  flies. 
Use  it  before  milking  and  cows  will  yield 
better. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Company 

New  York,  Chicago.  Philadelphia.  Boston. 
St.  Louis.     Cleveland,  ^ 
Pittsburgh. Cincinnati. 
Kansas  City,  Minne- 
apolis. 

Birmingham, Ala.  Seattle  "^fiH^^?-"^ 


POULTRY  CUTS 

$1mOO  Each,  or  One  FreCm 

A  good  picture  printed  on  your  letter  head,  envelope  or  circular,  of  the  breed  or  breeds  you  raise,  will 
add  much  to  its  attractiveness  and  greatly  increase  the  advertising  value  of  any  printed  matter  you  may  eeud 
out.  These  cuts  are  produced  from  orisinai  ideal  drawings  by  F.  L.  Sewell.  the  acknowledged  world's  (ore- 
most  poultry  artist,  and  everyone  engased  in  commercial  poultry  raising  should  have  one.  An  original 
diawing  and  cut  would  cost  you  $15.00.   We  mail  them  postpaid  for  $1.00  each,  or 

C  E  Kl  V\  I  I  O  12.00  for  four  new  subscribers  and  we  will  send  them  the  paper  for  one  year,  and 
Otl^l^  send  you  free  and  postpaid  an  Electrotype  of  any  one  breed  you  select.   This  U  an 

unparalleled  offer.   Give  full  name,  post  office,  and  state,  of  each  new  subscriber,  as  well  as  your  own.  and 
mention  breed  or  breeds  you  desire  an  Electrotype  from.   The  varieties  are  pictured  in  pairs,  as  follows;— 
White  Wyandottes.       Barred  Ply.  Rocks,      Buff  Ply.  Rocks,      Silver  Wyan- 
dottes.         Black  Minorcas.         Wliite  Ply.  Rocks.         S.  C.  Brown  LesUorns, 
S.  C.  White  I^eshorns.      Bnfll  Cochins,     Partridge  Cochins,     Llsht  Brahmas. 
White  Faced  Black  Spanish,  Pekin  Dncks.  Bronze  Turkeys. 

FARM-POULTRY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  232  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Vie  Same  Amount 
Of  Feed  Mil 
Raise  Each 


if-  DOUBLE  PRICES 

On  the  market  caponi  bring  double 
price  and  are  cheaper  and  easier  to 
raise  ;  they  require  less  feed  and  less 
care. 

Caponizing  is  easy  and  sooa  learned. 

PILLING  CAPON  SET 

will  enable  you  to  caponize  all  your  young  cockerels  and 
add  greatly  to  your  poultry  profits. 

Sent  prepaid,  with  "Easy-To-Use"  directions,  on  receipt 
of  $2.50. 

Any  one  can  do  it.  You  can  make  money  caponizing  for 
others.  Write  to-day  for  our  booklet  on  Caponizing.  It's  Hree. 

G.  P.  PILLING  &  SON  CO. 

23rd  and  Arch  Streets       -       -       -      Philadelphia,  Pa 


SENSATION 
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and  RED  PRINCE  Strains  of  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds 

Prove  their  supeiiorily  at  .America's  leading  shows.  BOSTON.  1912.  1st  and  2nd  cock;  1st  hen;  2nd  pullet:  2nd  pen,  etc..  etc.  Also 
DISPL.W  and  $50.00  CUP  for  best  cock,  hen,  cockerel,  pullet  and  pen.  AT  PROVIDENCE,  1912,  won  STATE  CUP  for  fifth  successive 
vear.  as  well  as  twenty  other  prizes,  inchiding-  three  firsts.    .\T  NEW  YORK,  191,i,  1st  cockerel,  1st  pen,  etc.;  etc.    .-^Iso  DISPLAY. 

/We  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  WE  WON  DISPLAY  in  Rose  CombA 

\         and  not  Tompkins,  although  he  still  advertises  that  he  won  it.  / 

ALL  EGGS  now  half  price.  B.\RGAINS  in  Cocks  and  Breeding  Hens.  THE  GR.\NDEST  BUNCH  OF  YOUNGSTERS  we  ever  raised 
now  coming  on  and  fit  to  win  at  any  show.    Book  orders  at  once  for  early  Fall  and  Winter  Shows.    Send  stamp  for  Mating  and  Price  List. 

RED  FEATHER  FARM,  F.  W.  C.  Almy,  Prop.,  Box  67,Tlverton  4  Comers,  R.  I. 


To  say,  when  wrltins:  advertisers.  "  SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY."  will  benefit  you— please  tbem— and  help  us. 
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The  Big  Boston  Show. 


^  Farm-Poultry 
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IT  HA,Kr»LV  seems  possible  that  the 
great  Mecliaiiics  Biiildin;;,  with  its 
live  acres  of  floor  space,  would  have 
it,s  capacity  tested  by  a  poultry  show, 
yet  from  tlie  present  outlook,  such  a  thing 
is  likely  to  happen  Boston  Show  week, 
January  i:> — 17,  I!»I4.  Applications  for 
space  and  premium  lists  have  been  com- 
ing in  for  the  past  two  months,  and 
already  a  number  of  specialty  clubs  have 
selected  Boston  for  their  annual  meet; 
among  them  the  Partridge  Wyandotte 
Club  of  America,  the  Silver  Penciled  Wy- 
andotte Ckil),  the  Crested  Fowl  Breeders' 
Association,  and  the  display  of  crested 
fowls  is  expected  to  eclipse  anything  of 
its  kind  ever  seen  in  the  world.  The 


American  Light  Brahma  Chib  and 
New  England  Light  i?rahma  CMul) 
hold  a  joint  meet  and  there  will 
great  array  of  these  old  favorites. 


tlic 
will 
)e  a 
The 


AVhite  Wyandotte  Club  and  the  N.  E. 
(xolden  Wyandotte  Club  will  also  meet  at 
the  Hub.  Plans  are  being  made  for  a 
great  show  of  I'lymouth  Rocks,  and  the 
specials  will  be  an  eye  opener. 

The  utility  exhibit  last  year  proved  an 
interesting  feature,  and  if500  in  cash  will 
be  oflered  in  pri/.es  at  the  next  show. 
America's  (Greatest  Quality  Show  of  !!)!  t 
is  even  likely  to  surpass  the  record  of  the 
previous  great  shows. 

W.  B.  ATnERTON,  Sec'y, 
30  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Third  Competition  at  Storrs. 


THE  First  International  Egg  Laying 
Competition  held  in  America  was 
conducted  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
Experiment  Station  Poultry  Department. 
A  second  contest  is  at  this  writing  (May, 
191o)  half  over,  and  a  Third  International 
Competition  is  now  being  planned. 

The  third  contest  will  include  all  the 
essential  features  that  made  the  previous 
competitions  successful;  it  will  be  con- 
ducted at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College,  Storrs,  Conn.,  by  the  college  and 
under  the  sole  management  of  the  Storrs 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  It  is 
believed  that  great  good  has  been  accom- 
plished by  inviting  attention  to  the  pro- 
ductivity of  hens;  the  public  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  den:iand  pedigrees  of 
performance  as  well  as  pedigrees  of  plum- 
age. The  laying  competition  provides 
for  the  prai-tical  breeder  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  exhibit  his  skill  and  ability  that 
the  fancy  breeder  has  enjoyed  in  the  show 
room  for  the  past  sixty  years. 

Rules  and  Regulations. 

This  competition  shall  be  known  as  The 
Third  Aimual  International  Egg  Laying 
Contest  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  at 
Storrs,  Conn. 

Records  of  the  number  of  eggs  pro- 
duced, amount  of  feed  consumed,  dura- 
tion of  molting,  broody  periods,  etc., 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  officials  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

This  competition  will  begin  Nov.  1, 
191  P.,  and  terminate  Oct.  31,  1914.  Each 
entry  shall  consist  of  eleven  pure  bred 
females,  either  hens  or  pullets,  but  no 
males  will  be  included.  Ten  birds  shall 
constitute  a  competing  pen,  the  extra 
female  being  held  as  a  substitute  in  the 
event  of  loss  of  a  layer  by  death  or  acci- 
dent. Contestants  will  be  privileged  to 
maintain  throughout  the  year  a  full  com- 
plement of  ten  birds. 

All  birds  must  be  shipped  prepaid. 
Birds  should  be  consigned  so  as  to  arrive 
on  or  after  October  27th,  and  before  No- 
vember 1st.  The  right  is  reserved  to 
return  to  the  owner  fowls  suffering  from 
any  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  or 
deemed  otherwise  unsuitable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  competition.  A  further  right 
is  re.served  to  refuse  any  and  all  entries. 
The  management  also  reserves  the  right 
to  cut  or  clip  the  feathers  of  one  wing  of 
any  fowl  that  may  be  troublesome  to 
yard. 

An  entry  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars 
($2o.'^i)  is  required  for  each  pen,  t«n  dol- 
lars to  accompany  application  and  bal- 
ance to  be  paid  on  or  before  October  1st. 
Failure  to  make  second  payment  will  for- 
feit the  first  payment.  If  any  entry  be 
deemed  unsuitable,  and  be  reconsigned 
to  its  owner,  the  entry  fee  will  also  be 
returned.  All  eggs  produced  will  be  sold 
by  the  management,  and  the  funds  used 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  com- 
petition. 

After  fowls  liave  been  received  at  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  and 
placed  in  the  competing  pen,  every  rea- 
sonable precaution  will  be  taken  looking 
toward  protection  and  prevention  of  loss 
of  any  and  all  birds,  but  neither  the  col- 
lege nor  the  experiment  station  will  be 
held  responsible  for  the  death  or  loss  of 


Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Tiie  Palace  Sliow  oilers  sl'ii  in  gold  to 
the  club  representing  the  largest  chiss  in 
the  show.  The  Keds  won  last  year,  and 
this  year  thirty-six  breeders  have  so  far 
pledged  to  stand  by  I{obert  Seaman,  not 
only  to  win  the  gold,  but  to  siiow  to  the 
publi(;  that  the  K.  I.  Red  leads  where 
others  follow.  I\Ir.  Seaman  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  other  breeders  who  desire  to 
help  in  this  big  elfort,  and  every  pledge 
that  he  gets  will  add  something  to  the 
special  list.  Write  him  at  Ilicksville, 
N.  Y.,  for  a  copy  of  the  Lucky  Seventh. 
Others  have  ai>preciated  it. 


any  fowl.  No  pen  may  be  withdrawn 
during  the  progress  of  the  contest. 

All  fowls  entered  in  this  competition 
must  be  of  some  recognized  breed  or 
variety.  Bantams  and  ornamental  fowls 
will  be  excluded.  Only  those  birds  will 
be  eligible  that  can  produce  eggs  of  mar- 
ketable size,  as  all  awards  will  be  based 
on  the  production  of  marketable  eggs. 
Eggs  that  weigh  less  than  one  and  a  third 
ounces  (.OS  lb.)  will  be  considered  un- 
marketable. 

At  the  end  of  the  competition,  fowls 
will  be  returned  to  their  respective  owners 
at  their  expense  together  with  a  certified 
record  of  the  individual  egg  production 
and  amount  of  feed  consumed  by  the 
pen. 

Information  and  Suggestions. 

Entries  will  be  accepted  from  any  point 
in  this  country  or  any  foreign  country. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  increasing  the 
number  of  fowls  in  a  pen,  the  manage- 
ment is  enabled  to  reduce  the  entry  fee  to 
two  dollars  and  a  half  per  bird,  instead 
of  five  dollars  as  has  been  necessary  in 
previous  competitions. 

The  management  will  accept  a  com- 
peting pen  owned  jointly  by  two  or  moie 
breeders,  provided,  however,  that  the 
fowls  be  all  of  the  same  breed  or  variety. 

Weekly  egg  bulletins  and  monthly  feed 
bulletins  will  be  sent  to  each  contestant. 
Weekly  reports  will  be  made  to  the  news- 
papers, and  monthly  reports  will  be  sent 
to  the  poultry  press  and  agricultural  jour- 
nals. 

The  records  pertaining  to  this  com- 
petition will  be  promptly  posted  so  that 
all  awards  can  be  made  without  delay. 

Contestants  will  be  expected  to  co- 
o|ierate  with  the  experiment  station  by 
furnishing  data  regarding  early  care  and 
management  of  their  competing  pens, 
method  of  hatching,  system  of  brooding, 
and  other  information  which  will  help  to 
make  an  experiment  station  bulletin  on 
the  contest  of  more  value.  Blanks  will 
be  furnished  for  this  purpo.se. 

The  management  will  supply  leg  bands 
for  all  entries,  and  will  send  same  to  the 
owner  in  advance  in  order  that  his  birds 
may  be  positively  identified  on  and  after 
their  arrival  at  the  college. 

All  eggs  will  be  sold  at  the  highest  mar- 
ket price,  and  the  proceeds  thus  obtained 
will  be  devoted  to  the  operating  expenses 
of  the  competition.  The  financial  records 
of  the  enterprise  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  college's  expert  accoimtant,  and  his 
books  will  be  open  for  insiiection  at  any 
time  by  any  pen  owner.  At  the  end  of 
the  contest  a  financial  statement  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  experiment  station 
bulletin,  giving  a  complete  report  of  the 
competition. 

Entries  will  be  limited  to  one  hundred 
pens  and  will  be  accepted  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  received.  It  is  expected 
that  experiment  station  birds  will  occupy 
ten  pens  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to 
the  competition  interesting  experimental 
features. 

For  lurther  information  address  Con- 
necticut Agricultural  College,  Poultry  D3- 
partment,  Storrs,  Conn. 


The  HEN 
that  LAID 
theCaOEN 
■■■  EGG 


Grey  had  just  written,  "Full  many  a 
flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen." 

"Not  on  your  life,"  we  assured  him. 
"Smith's  chickens  can  see  them  three 
inches  under  ground." — Exchange. 


Rochester's  Summer  Show, 

During  the  week  of  September  I."),  1913, 
in  connection  with  the  Rochester  Indus- 
trial Exposition,  there  will  be  a  poultry 
show  held  along  the  same  general  lines  as 
those  held  in  connection  with  the  state 
fairs,  etc.  Competent  judges  will  award 
hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  prizes.  Tiie 
American  Standard  of  Perfection  will  be 
the  guide  for  the  judges  in  awarding  these 
prizes.  A  premium  list  is  under  way,  and 
exhibitors,  before  making  up  schedules, 
will  do  well  to  consider  Rochester.  Edgar 
F.  Edwards  is  the  secretary,  and  all  ap- 
plications and  requests  for  information 
should  be  addressed  to  him  at  ILS  Powers 
Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


was  a  mythical  hen;  but  today  the  product 
of  the  American  hen  is  a  golden  one. 


There  are  greater  opportunities  in  Poult rv 
Raising  now  than  in  any  other  line  of 
business. 


Our  complete  correspondence  Course  of  Instruction 
in  POULTRY  CULTURE  will  train  you  so  that 
failure  in  this  business  is  practically  eliminated. 


Wc  have  issued  at  a  great  expense  a  handsome  32 
page  catalog  which  explains  in  detail  this  wonderful 
course.  A  copy  of  this  catalog  witl  be  sent  FREE 
to  any  one  who  is  interested.  Why  not  ar.k  for  y^urs 
NOW.  It  entails  no  obligation  upon  your  part.  Ask 
for  Catalogue  (; 


The  International  Poultry  School 

BOX   98  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Bred  to  Lay  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Pullets  in  large  and  small  lots;  also  Breeders  and  Cockerels. 
Low  in  price.    Quality  guaranteed.  Write.    M  .  P.  JOMES,  Newport,  Me. 


NO  MORE 
HEN  LICE 


Avenarius  Carbolineum  exterminates  lice,  mites,  fleas  and  other 
insect  pests  on  poultry.  One  application  lasts  I'i  months  or  more. 
Prevents  scaly  leg,  keeps  the  skin  in  good  condition  and  makes  hens 
lay  better  by  removing  irritating  and  blood  sucking  vermin.  Poultr) 
houses  painted  with  Avenaiius  Carbolineum  are  absolutely  sanitary  and  vermin  free 
They  last  longer.  Avenarius  Carbolineum  can  be  applied  as  a  spray  or  paint 
Always  keep  a  supply  on  hand.  Be  sure  and  get  the  genuine.  A.sk  for  AVEN  AKl  US 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  it,  write  for  Bulletin  33,  giving  full  directions '.and  prices 
CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO.,  ]S8  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 


Guilford  Springs  Farm 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

AND 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


Good  Breeders  at 
Living  Prices. 

We  need  the  room 
for  young  stock. 


First  IVn  ('oi-kercl, 
New  York,  1907. 
From  life. 


G.  E.  MANN,  Superintendent,  Guiltord  Center,  Vermont. 


Here  is  Your  Chance! 

Do  you  want  ]<'.\k.\i-Poui,tivV  complete  for  ]!IJ2?  We  will  mail  you  the  entire 
volume,  January  to  December  inclusive—twelve  number.s  in  all— at  the  spec'ial 
low  price  of  25  cents,  poslajie  prepaid  by  us.  Or  we  will,  if  you  prefer,  include 
with  the  1012  volume  a  yearly  subscription  to  F.vuM-Pori.Tuv,  both  for  05  cents. 

300  Pages  of  Good  Reading— 25c. 
With  Farm-Poultry  one  year-65c. 

F \K.M-Poi  i;iRY  for  i!»12  contains  such  excellent  articles  as  "  Methorls  of  Fat- 
tening Poultry,"  "The  Inside  of  a  Permanent  Poultry  Mouse,"  "The  Con- 
servation of  Vigor,"  "  Selection  and  Care  of  Eggs  for  Kucce."sful  Ilatchmg," 
"A  Low  Cost  Farm  PoultryHou.se,"  "  Lice  and  Mites  on  Fowls,"  "  J  low  to 
Get  Eggs  in  Winter,"  and  many  others  of  splendid  value.  One  of  those  com- 
plete volumes  and  a  yearly  subscription  to  F.\ii.M-Poi  i,Tnv  is  ?n  exceptionally 
good  combination  which  will  please  and  satisfy  you.  Better  ordf-r  at  once 
to  avoid  disappointment,  as  our  supply  of  the  complete  volume  is  limited. 
Remember,  we  prepay  postage. 

Farm-Poultry  Pub.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


To  say.  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you-please  them-and  help  u«. 
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pARTl-PoULTRY. 


AUGUST 


Likes  the  Alternating  Yard  Plan. 


EDITOR  FAKM-roti.TnY:  —  I  have 
been  inlerested  in  a  point  raised 
by  you  in  the  July  issue  of  your 
always  suKjif^stive  paper;  and  that 
is  wiiether  alternating  runs  for  pouUry 
houses  work  out  well,  or  as  well  as  the 
colony  house  system.  I  liave  not  been  in 
a  position  to  try  out  the  colony  liouse  sys- 
tenn,  but  I  have  tried  out  the  alternating 
runs,  and  very  successfully. 

"The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating."  I  kept  my  flock  for  seven  years 
on  the  same  tract  of  land,  and  rarely 
had  a  sick  chicken.  But  I  attribute  that 
largely  to  the  fact  that  1  never  over- 
crowded. 

My  house  was  fifty  feet  long,  facing 
south,  and  contained  six  pens,  eight  feet 
deep.  Each  pen  had  about  six  or  seven 
birds.  liach  pen  had  a  south  nui  about 
8  X  50  feet,  and  a  north  run  of  similar 
dimensions.  There  were  two  alternating 
l)rooder  yards  for  small  chicks,  each 
about  •")<•  feet  square.  The  soil  was  a 
black  humus  about  six  inches  deep  over 
sand.    Drainage  perfect. 

Dwarf  Kssex  Rape  was  sown  broadcast 
early  in  the  unoccupied  yards  and  runs, 
and  l)irds  were  shifted  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  rape  grows  very  rapidly  and 
will  stand  much  punishment  and  recovers 
quickly  as  soon  as  the  birds  are  taken 
from  the  field.  The  essential  feature  of 
the  plan  seems  to  be  to  preserve  the  bal- 


ance between  the  destructive  power  of  the 
birds  and  tlie  vitality  of  the  raj*. 

By  this  means  I  found  it  ea.sy  to  keep 
the  yards  sweet  and  clean  year  alter  year. 
In  midsummer  and  early  fall  the  hens 
and  cocks  were  allowed  to  run  in  the 
wocrIs  w'est  of  the  house,  and  the  small 
stock  had  the  run  of  both  yards  and 
runs;  they  rarely  "got  the  best"  of  the 
rape. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  would  call 
that  intensive  culture  or  not.  My  young 
stock  was  never  allowed  to  run  at  large. 
My  stock  one  year  and  older  was  let  run 
in  the  woods  during  the  day,  after  the 
hatching  season,  but  they  were  fed  in  the 
hou.se,  and  laid  there  and  roosted  there 
regularly. 

The  house  droppings  were  given  to  a 
nearby  truck  farmer  in  exchange  for 
beets,  caljbagp,  etc.,  which  was  slightly 
damaged  for  salable  purposes. 

I  never  experimented  with  any  other 
vegetable,  but  I  can  vouch  for  Dwarf 
Essex  Rape.  If  given  a  fair  show,  it  will 
choke  out  any  weed  I  ever  knew,  and  it 
has  to  be  almost  eaten  to  the  ground  to 
kill  it.  Its  growth  is  prodigious  and  the 
stock  is  avid  for  it.  It  is  cheap,  requires 
no  care  and  sweetens  the  ground.  I  have 
no  patent  on  the  system,  and  no  axe  to 
grind;  but  the  brethren  will  find  it  worth 
while  trying  if  situated  so  as  to  give  it  a 
fair  trial.  E.  L.  C.  Morse. 

7456  Bond  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Scratchings  from  the  Litter  of  Our 
Exchange  Table. 


U  T^HE 
I  con 
1  Pill 


<HE  chicken  business,"  says  a 
contributor  to  an  agricultural 
iper,  "has  one  very  favorable 
feature.  After  you  have  been 
through  a  year  of  it,  and  have  set  hens, 
run  incubators,  brooded  and  raised  chick- 
ens, led  for  eggs,  and  raised  broilers,  you 
have  practically  learned  it  all."  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  this  statement 
because  the  writer  of  it,  who  is  a  novice, 
called  on  me  the  other  day  with  a  written 
list  of  questions  he  wanted  to  ask,  and 
before  leaving  quite  took  my  breath  away 
by  gravely  advancing  the  opinion  that  a 
man  could  make  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  whole  subject  of  poultry  culture  in  a 
year.  I've  no  doubt  an  interested  man 
of  studious  habit  could  go  through  all  the 
literature  directly  relating  to  poultry  cul- 
ture that  is  worth  studying  in  a  year,  but 
w  hat  he  would  really  get  out  of  it  would 
fall  very  far  sliort  of  an  accurate,  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Whether  for  practice  in  a  small  way,  or 
for  mastery  of  the  theories  of  ]ionltry 
keeping,  one  year  is  at  best  only  enough 
to  make  a  fair  beginning.  It  often  haj)- 
pens  that  on  a  year's  exi)erience  or  a 
year's  study,  a  novice  thinks  that  he 
really  knows  the  business  pretty  well,  but 
the  longer  he  pursues  his  course,  the  less 
complete  the  first  year's  results  appear, 
and  by  the  time  he  has  been  at  it  for 
three  or  four  years,  if  he  makes  respect- 
able progress  through  that  period,  he 
looks  back  on  himself  at  the  end  of  one 
year  as  a  very  green  iwultryman  or  a  very 
superficial  student. 

FecUhered  Life  (England),  June  ISth, 
reprints  the  editorial,  "Cut  the  Laying 
Competitions  Out,"  which  appeared  in 
our  June  issue,  and  in  a  note  referring  to 
it  Editor  Ilurstsays:  "The  unvaried  c  on- 
tinuance of  laying  competitions  is  a  mat- 
ter that  is  open  to  criticism,  and  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  ^ome  discussion  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  interesting  coincidence  that  the 
editor  of  that  very  live  American  journal, 
FAi:.M-roui,ri;v,  should  uncompromisingly 
advocate  the  cutting  out  of  these  tests  at 
a  time  when  British  fowls  are  doing  things 
over  there.  "We  have  been  among  the 
critics  ourselves,  but  the  choice  of  tinie 
and  occasion  adds  piquancy  to  the  re- 
marks which  are  reprinted  on  page  iUH)." 
tit 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  same  paper, 
Mr.  W.  M.  Elkington  says:  "After  read- 


ing the  quotation  from  Farm-Poultky, 
(U.  S.  A.),  in  last  week's  paper,  I 
am  afraid  my  notes  in  the  same  issue 
may  get  me  into  further  trouble  with 
Editor  John  Robinson.  This  amiable 
patriot  has  previously  taken  me  to  task 
for  extolling  the  merits  of  British  hens, 
and  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the 
stay-at-home  American,  he  has  become 
so  fed  up  with  prejudice  that  I  question 
if  he  will  even  appreciate  the  meaning  of 
the  pointed  remarks  made  by  our  editor 
last  week." 

It  is  really  too  bad  to  spoil  the  enjoy- 
ment of  ^Messrs.  Hurst  and  Elkington 
over  what  they  regard  as  so  palpable  a  hit, 
but  the  editorial  remark  had  only  an 
imaginary  point,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  fre- 
quent record  that  I  have  been  an  uncom- 
promising opponent  of  laying  compe- 
titions as  public  functions  in  America 
since  many  years  before  the  present  com- 
petitions were  inaugurated.  It  seems  to 
me  that  common  editOx-ial  prudence  would 
have  prevented  Editor  Hurst  from  trip- 
l^ing  himself  up  in  this  way.  Whether  I 
would  ha\e  been  able  to  appreciate  the 
point  if  there  had  been  one,  is  a  matter 
not  necessary  to  discuss. 

Some  people  might  feel  insulted  at  a 
remark  like  that  which  ('loses  the  quota- 
tion from  !Mr.  Elkington.  I  might  if  it 
came  from  anyone  else.  But  1  judge 
from  his  ap]>arent  frequent  difliculty  in 
api)rcciating  how  his  remarks  make  him 
look  to  other  people,  that  he  merely 
judges  the  powers  of  perception  of  others 
by  his  own;  and  is  therefore  sincerely  in 
doubt  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  until,  in 
some  way,  his  doubt  is  removed.  For  a 
man  who  had  printed  as  much  cheap 
l)oasting  about  the  British,  and  peevisli 
and  iierverse  comment  on  America  as 
Mr.  Elkington  has  in  the  past  two  years, 
to  accuse  anyone  of  national  prejudice  is 
so  absurd  that  it  seems  impossible  that 
the  man  himself  should  not  realize  its 
absurdity.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done 
with  such  a  man  but  to  call  him  Ephraim, 
and  let  him  alone. 

tit 

The  editor  of  The  Golden  Egg,  a  little 
paper  published  at  Des  Moines,  I  .wa, 
makes  a  bid  for  notice  from  the  frater- 
nity. He  does  not  like  to  read  articles 
assailing  the  motives  of  Curtis,  or  at- 
tacking Robinson,  nor  does  he  relish 
De  Graft's  comments  on  the  A.  P.  A., 
and  for  some  reason  or  other  he  has  a 
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special  grudge  against  Tom  F.  Rigg,  and 
having  classed  him  among  the  other  un- 
desirables, declares :  '  'Getting  right  down 
to  brass  tacks  we  doubt  if  any  mother's 
son  of  this  class  of  editorial  talent  could 
raise  a  brood  of  chicks  if  the  sun  shone 
every  day  and  there  wasn't  a  louse  within 
a  mile." 

Without  going  too  deeply  into  the 
merits  of  the  case,  one  may  safely  wager 
that  there  are  at  least  five  poultry  editors 
(of  any  and  all  classes)  who  could  not 
tell  ofi'-hand  who  was  editor  of  The 
Golden  Egg  to  every  one  who  is  not  as 
skillful  in  raising  chickens  as  he  is.  In- 
deed, if  he  is  really  a  poultryman,  I  don't 
see  how  he  manages  to  so  thoroughly  sup- 
press evidence  of  it  in  what  he  writes. 

And  —  by  the  way  —  I  notice  that  his 
leading  article  is  a  reprint  of  a  liit  of  the 
practical  experience  of  ^liller  Purvis,  an 
editor  specially  singled  out  liy  the  editor 
of  the  G.  E.  as  one  of  the  "narrow 
minded  knockers."  The  next  article  is 
a  reprint  from  another  poultry  ))aper,  the 
next  a  government  bulletin,  tlie  next  two 
are  from  still  other  poultry  papers.  All 
the  matter  that  appears  to  be  from  the 
pen  and  experience  of  this  near-editor 
who  reads  lessons  to  the  old  liands  would 
go  on  one  page  of  F.-P. —  and  this  is  in 
a  "  d'^uhie  number'"    The  apparently 


original  matter  from  other  sources  would 
make  a  little  more  than  one  of  our  col- 
umns. The  proportion  of  "  thirty-third" 
degree  criticism  of  other  editors  to  the 
other  matter  he  writes  is  much  greater 
for  the  editor  of  the  G.  E.  than  for  any 
of  the  others  that  he  criticises.  It  is 
much  easier  for  a  near-editor  to  point  out 
the  failings  of  the  professionals  than  to 
avoid  them  himself. 


Reese  V.  Hicks  goes  to  the  Inter- 
national Company. 


In  response  to  inquiries,  I  wish  to  an- 
noimce  that  after  SeptemV)er  1st  I  will  do 
only  editorial  work  for  I'o>dlni  C'dture, 
and  devote  practically  my  entire  time  as 
representative  in  the  middle  west  of  the 
International  Incubator  and  Hover  Co. 
After  years  carefully  studying  incubators 
and  hovers,  have  decided  that  the  Inter- 
national Sanitary  line  is  the  best  on  the 
market  and  has  a  great  field  of  usefulness. 
Hence  my  connection  with  this  company 
is  after  mature  investigation  and  study. 

Eekse  V.  Hit  Ks. 

Topeka,  Kansas. 

For  pure  unselfishness  the  hen  should 
bear  the  palm,  for  she  clucks  joyously 
over  the  egg  that  is  to  furnish  someone 
else  wMth  an  omelette. —  Exchange. 


THE  "VALLEY  FAIR," 

BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


SEPTEMBER 

23,  24  and  25,  1913 


Have  a  Poultry  Department  that  comes  as  near  a  Winter  Exhibition 
as  possible.    Send  for  the  Prize  List  and  Poultry  Blanks. 
ENTRIES  CLOSE  SEPTEMBER  18.  q.  E.  TASKER,  Supt.  Poultry. 
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K;rK  3Iacliiiio  M  iHiout  Nursery  Brooder, 
ions  with  Hve  safety  refro'ators.  .Standard 
nelion  that  e.an  V>e  enlar;;od  a)  .-my  time. 


Its  sectional  regulation  is  a 
safety  feature  that  alone 
is  worth  the  price  of  the 
machine. 
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The  Editor's  Question  Box. 


Pasty  Droppings.  (W.  II.  D. )— "  I 
have  a  lot  of  I'liickeiis  whose  droppings 
are  pa.sty  and  of  a  brown  and  yellow 
color.  I  keep  a  dry  mash  Ijefore  them 
composed  of  tlie  foHowing  grains :  Med\, 
1  pint;  ground  oats,  1.'  pints;  ghilen  meal, 
Ipint;  lieef  scrap,  pi"t;  middhngs  and 
bran,  :!  pints.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to 
change  tlie  above  ration  so  as  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  bowels?  I  also  feed 
a  pint  of  scratch  feed  three  times  a  day 
in  a  trough  to  a  flock  of  thirty-three. 
They  have  the  usual  food  accessories, 
such  as  charcoal  and  grit,  as  well  as 
plenty  of  lettuce,  grass,  etc.  I  have  been 
using  a  trough  lately,  because  the  litter 
was  too  much  soiled  to  scatter  the  grain 
in." 

SuVislitute  coin  meal  for  the  gluten  meal 
and  I  think  that  you  will  find  an  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  drop- 
pings. But  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
trouble  can  be  fully  remedied  while  the 
chicks  are  kept  on  litter  too  much  soiled 
to  feed  grain  in.  If  the  litter  is  dry  it 
would  have  to  be  very  dirty  to  be  so  bad 
that  serious  trouble  would  come  from 
feeding  the  grain  in  it.  If  it  is  damp  it 
will  soil  the  grain,  and  the  fine  particles 
of  excrement,  mold,  and  dirt  of  various 
kinds  that  are  then  taken  in  with  the 
food,  will  in  time  cause  trouble  in  the 
digestive  organs.  "When  chickens  are  kept 
in  close  quarters,  either  the  coop  must  be 
moved  often,  or  the  floor  and  ground 
cleaned  and  the  litter  changed  frequently. 

Rate  of  Growth  of  Chicks.    (W.  H. 

D.) — "Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any 
standard  of  weight  for  "White  Rock  chicks 
from  month  to  month?  For  instance, 
what  should  they  weigh  at  one  month? 
—  at  two  months?  and  so  on.  I  have 
some  that  at  five  weeks  of  age  weigh  only 
four  ounces.  "Would  it  be  best  to  kill 
them,  or  allow  them  to  live  a  while 
longer?" 

Some  time  ago  I  made  a  scale  of  weights 
for  the  chicks  of  average,  medium  sized 
breeds,  Ijaserl  on  weights  given  in  some 
reports  of  experimental  work  and  on  my 
own  ordinary  observations.  From  these 
I  figured  that  a  fair  standard  would  be  3-2 
pound  at  three  to  four  weeks;  1  pound  at 
six  to  eight  weeks;  2  pounds  at  9  to  11 
weeks;  2)--  to  '■'>  pounds  at  three  months. 
Of  course  many  chickens  will  exceed 
these  weights,  but  I  think  these  make 
fair  standards  for  tlie  guidance  of  the 
grower  who  wants  to  know  whether  his 
results  are  about  nornjal.  I  don't  think 
that  it  pays  to  keep  chickens  that  are  so 
small  at  live  or  six  weeks  old. 

Chicks  Molting.  (F.  R.  M. )— "I  have 
forty  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  pullets, 
hatched  April  otii,  that  began  molting 
the  last  week  in  June,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  yard  was  thick  with  feathers.  They 
seem  to  be  vigorous;  have  been  on  range 
aince  they  were  two  weeks  old,  have  con- 
stantly available,  mixed  cracked  grain, 
dry  mash  and  water.  The  spring  was 
unusually  cold  until  shortly  before  this 
molt.  Since  then  the  weather  has  been 
hot.  I  would  like  to  know  if  such  an 
early  molt  is  not  unusual,  and  if  so  what 
is  a  possible  cause.  Is  it  likely  to  retard 
their  beginning  to  lay  next  fall?  " 

The  molt  which  precedes  the  growth  of 
tlie  adult  ))lumage  does  not  usually  begin 
so  early.  It  may  be  that  this  is  only  a 
case  of  an  unusually  sudden  and  conspic- 
uous dropping  of  feathers  which  will  be 
replaced  by  other  chick  feathers  and  not 
by  the  full  adult  plumage.  I  don't  think 
the  change  in  the  weather  alone  would 
produce  such  efl'ect,  although  it  might 
be  a  contributing  cause.  On  the  case  as 
stated  I  would  suspect  that  the  primary 
cause  was  too  much  highly  concentrated 
food  in  the  dry  mash. 

Hose  vs.  Single  Comb.    (F.  R.  M.  )— 

"  Why  is  it  that  Rose  Comb  White  Leg- 
horns, with  their  obvious  advantage  over 
their  single  cond)  sisters,  are  not  crowding 
the  latter  more  on  commercial  farms?" 

The  advantage  of  the  rose  comb  is 
"obvious"  only  in  theory.  A  large  rose 
comb  will  become  frosteil  just  as  easily  as 
a  large  single  comb.  It  cost  me  about 
S18,  as  1  remember,  to  learn  this  fact, 
and  my  knowledge  of  it  is  thorough. 
That  was  about  twenty-two  years  ago.  I 
put  enough  confidence  in  the  claims  that 


the  rose  comb  would  stand  much  lower 
temperatures  to  let  a  R.  C.  White  Leg- 
horn cockerel,  for  which  I  had  paid  Slo 
and  about  !?.">  express  charges,  remain  ex- 
posed to  more  cold  than  would  have  been 
safe  for  a  large  single  comb.  The  tip  and 
sides  of  his  comb  and  his  wattles  were  so 
badly  frozen  that  he  died.  If  you  like 
Rose  Comb  lieghorns  breed  them,  and 
take  just  as  much  precaution  against  frost 
as  for  the  single  coml)ed  kind. 

Eating  Broody  and  Molting  Hens. 

(F.  R.  M. ) — "Are  broody  hens  whole- 
some food?  Are  molting  hens  wholesome 
food?" 

As  far  as  wholesomeness  is  concerned, 
I  guess  that  the  meat  of  a  broody  or  a 
molting  hen  is  as  nutritious  as  any. 
AVhether  it  is  as  appetizing  is  another 
question,  but  even  that  does  not  hinge 
upon  either  broodiness  or  molting,  but 
upon  tlie  physical  condition  of  the  hen  in 
other  respects.  Broody  and  molting  hens 
are  not  likely  to  be  in  condition  to  make 
the  choicest  quality  in  table  fowls. 


Popular  Priced  Books. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 
send  us  two  books  from  The  Macmillan 
Standard  Library:  "  How  to  Keep  Hens 
for  Profit,"  by  C.  S.  Valentine,  and 
"How  to  Keep  Bees  for  Profit,"  by  D. 
Everett  Lyon.  These  are  mechanically 
attractive  12  mo.  books  of  about  300 
pages  each,  well  printed,  neatly  and  ser- 
viceably  bound.  These  are  books  origin- 
ally published  to  retail  at  $1.50,  reprinted 
to  sell  at  50  cents.  The  writer  is  not 
familiar  with  the  first  edition  of  the 
book  on  bees.  The  poultry  book  had  a 
number  of  illustrations  as  inserts  which 
are  not  included  in  the  low  priced  edition. 

"  How  to  Keep  Hens  for  Profit"  con- 
sists mostly  of  articles  originally  con- 
tributed to  the  Ncir  York  Tribune  Farmer. 
The  hook  is  open  to  very  serious  criticism 
both  for  its  exploitation  of  the  author's 
favorite  varieties  of  fowls  and  ducks,  and 
for  the  nianner  in  which  this  is  done.  It 
professes  to  be  the  "first  presentation  of 
the  American  class  of  fowls  as  a  group 
meriting  an  entire  book  to  itself;"  but 
the  promise  of  the  preface  is  quite  re- 
pudiated in  the  text.  There  are  several 
chapters  of  promiscuous  comment  upon 
the  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  and  Buckeyes,  in  which 
praise  and  condemnation  are  sometimes 
so  mixed  that  statements  appear  to  be 
utterly  inconsistent.  Comment  on  the 
Barred  Rock  seems,  on  the  whole,  de- 
cidedly hostile.  It  conchides  with  this 
observation:  "It  it  be  true  that  more 
persons  breed  Barred  Rocks  than  breed 
any  other  varieties  of  hens,  upon  the 
Barred  Rock  must  fall  most  heavily  the 
odium  of  having  produced  in  average 
hands  —  so  says  the  record  —  only  six 
dozen  eggs  at  the  most,  as  an  average. 
This  statement  cannot  be  gotten  around. 
If  most  of  our  farm  birds  are  Rocks,  they 
are  making  a  very  poor  showing  for  the 
breed  as  to  laying  capacity." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  author's 
intent,  the  effect  of  such  a  statement  on 
a  novice  is  to  discredit  the  Barred  Plym- 
outh Rock.  The  rather  involved  discus- 
sion which  leads  up  to  it  is  largely  irrele- 
vant because  it  deals  not  with  facts  but 
with  common  assumptions  which  take 
little  account  of  facts.  The  five  or  six 
dozen  eggs  a  year  average,  estimated  for 
the  hens  on  the  farms  of  the  country,  is 
not  for  well  bred,  M'ell  kept  hens.  It  is 
simply  a  rough  estimate  for  ordinary  farm 
flocks. 

But  we  can  at  least  imagine  we  discover 
a  reason,  if  not  a  motive,  for  disparaging 
other  varieties,  when  we  find  in  a  book 
devoted  to  tlie  American  class  a  chapter 
on  "TheFive-I)ollar-a- Year  Hen,"  which 
title  is  liestowed  upon  the  Rose  Comb 
Brown  Leghorn.  The  author  explains 
this  intrusion  as  follows:  "Although  the 
Rose  Comb  Brown  I>egliorn  does  not  fall 
strictly  in  the  American  class,  she  is  more 
nearly  like  the  American  l>reeds,  such  as 
the  Wyandotte,  than  any  other  familiar 
to  me  and  not  in  the  American  class. 
She  may  also  be  called  American-made, 
since  our  breeders  have  developed  her 
very  largely  from  the  Single  Comb  variety, 
and  she  is  somewhat  better  suited  to  our 


climate."  Sucli  an  explanation  is  simply 
al)surd,  and  so  is  tiie  strain  of  fulsome 
l>raise  for  this  variety  which  goes  through 
the  whole  ciiaptcr.  The  only  jihice  thai 
R.  (!.  lirown  Leghorns,  as  bred  by  the 
author,  do  not  excel,  is  as  large  roasters, 
lor  small  roasters  she  linds  them  thor- 
oughly satisfactory.  She  declares:  "If 
it  is  a  Rose  Comb  Brown  Let;horn,  there 
is  never  a  (luestion  but  that  it  will  be 
good.  I  sell  the  birds  to  private  cus- 
tom with  more  confidence  than  is  the 
case  with  any  other  variety.  And  what- 
ever be  the  case  with  other  trade,  in  our 
own  private  custom  the  call  is  nearly 
always  for  a  bird  not  far  from  four 
liounds  in  weight."  That  is  very  good  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  the  experienced  poul- 
tryman  will  smile  as  he  reads  in  the  next 
sentence:  "We  have  more  call  for  'fricas- 
see chickens'  than  for  roasters."  Nat- 
urally. 

There  is  page  after  page  of  eulogy. 
Then  the  fact  that  the  author  lias  them 
to  sell  comes  out  in:  "From  no  other 
buyers  have  I  had  so  many  enthusiastic 
letters  as  from  the  buyers  of  Rose  Comb 
Brown  Leghorns."  On  second  thought, 
it  seemed  advisable  to  modify  that  with  : 
"  I  might  probably  except  the  buyers  of 
Indian  Runner  ducks."  Her  ducks  not 
only  get  the  benefit  of  this,  but  the  book 
has  a  supplementary  chapter  on  "The 
Indian  Runner  Duck,"  in  praise  of  which 
Mrs.  Valentine  quite  surpasses  her  efiort 
in  behalf  of  the  R.  C  Brown  Leghorn. 
It  is  both  surprising  and  amusing  to  find 
so  high  authority  on  this  variety  of  ducks 
so  unfamiliar  with  their  history.  She 
says:  "They  were  in  our  1905  Standard, 
but  I  had  not  then  seen  one  in  the  shows, 


though  I  do  not  say  that  none  had  been 
shown."  It  seems  .'lingular  tiiat  anyone 
professing  to  lie  an  authority  on  poultry, 
who  wa.s  inlerested  in  Indian  i\uniier 
ducks,  and  live<l  within  coninniting  dis- 
tance of  New  York,  shouM  not  iiave  .seen 
the  Indian  Runners  that  were  exhibiteci 
in  a  class  of  their  own  at  tlie  (iarden  in 
iS'.tii,  HiiK),  liK)!,  i!)U2,  and  l!l(M  —  the 
daas  in  1901  being  the  record  class  for 
numlMjrs  until  I9(i!i. 

The  exploitation  of  an  author's  favor- 
ites in  this  way  may  be  [Hirmissible  in  a 
hook  pulilislied  to  advertise  one's  own 
stock,  but  seems  out  of  place  in  a  |>ubli- 
cation  put  out  by  a  general  |iublishing 
house,  and  especially  so  when  the  stock 
is  not  of  the  class  which  the  book  claims 
to  es])ecially  represent. 

The  book  on  bees  has  no  such  glaring 
faults.  The  writer  of  this  review  is  not 
competent  to  criticise  the  matter  it  con- 
tains. The  form  of  presenting  tiie  mat- 
ter is  much  lietter  than  in  the  other  book, 
though  at  points  ojien  to  c:riticisin.  'I'iius 
we  would  expect  to  lind  the  chapttir  on 
"  iyocation  of  the  Apiary"  near  the  be- 
ginning instead  of  after  the  middle  of 
the  book,  and  other  chapters  a|)])ear  to 
be  out  of  their  logical  positions.  The 
author  also  fretiuently  rejieats  the  same 
statement  in  several  diflerent  connections, 
an  indication  of  careless  composition  and 
lack  of  revision  of  his  work. 


"  Then  the  neighboring  farmers  do  not 
take  your  garden  seriously?" 

"No,"  .said  the  man  who  had  moveil 
to  the  country.  "Not  even  their  chick- 
ens will  condescend  to  scratch  in  it."  — 
Washington  Herald. 


Cheaper  and  better  than  Straw,  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Sawdnsl, 
Shavings,  or  aiiythin;r  else  ever  tlion;;hl   of   for  li((er. 

"O,  K."  KEEPS  THE   POULTRY  HOUSES  CLEAN, 
DRY,  SWEET,  WITHOUT  ONCE  CLEANINC  OUT. 

In  COOPS,  L/VYIN(+  HOU.SES,  COLONY  IlOUSIi.S,  and  SCl;.\'rCHlNO  I'lCN.S.  "O.  K."  Lillor 
lil  ies  up  tbi'  dn)|)piiitrH  so  that  (lie  house  is  always  dry,  clean,  sweet  einelllnfc',  and  n;inltary,  and 
needs  cleaDlncr  ovit  only  once  in  /our  or  live  nionllis.     A  tretnendous  savci-  t)l'  thne  arul  money. 

WRITE  TODAY   FOR   FREE  SAMPLE. 


"O.  K."  Litter  will  not  BURN.  Lice  will  not  come  where  it  is  used. 
AND  CHICKS  YOU  KEEP  — WK  WILL  TELL  YOU  HOW  MUCH 

(( 


TKLL  U.S  HOW  MANY  IIKNS 
'O.  K."  LITTER  VOU  NEED. 


O.  K,  COMPANY,! 


2  .South  Market  St..  HO.STON,  ■»I.\S.'?. 


MARKED  FOR  LIFE 


Are  the  chicliens  luai'ked  by  this  handy  liMIe  insti  niTienl  ?  A  record  of  the 
chiclis  from  each  mating  should  he  kept,  that  they  may  t)e  easily  recognized, 
and  the  method  usually  adopted  is  that  of  punching  a  small  hole  In  the  web 
of  the  foot.    For  this  purpose  nothlne  is  so 


SIMPLE 
PRACTICAL 
CHEAP 


As  the  poultry  marker  we  offer.  As  there  are  two  webs  In  each  foot,  It  Is 
possible,  wUh  this  mar  ker,  to  readily  klentify  the  chickens  from  sixteen  dlffeicnl 
matines  of  each  br-eed  or  variety,  A  prolectloir  aualirst  compllcallons  and 
OSS  of  valuable  bii-ds.  Thousands  In  use  and  clvlrrc  entire  sallsfacllon.  We 
mall  ONK  M  AKK15K,  postatre  prepaid,  for  only  35  cents;  or  5  inarkerH 
for  $1.00.    -Send  cash  or  stamps  to 


Regular  Laying  Hens 

are  the  money  makers.    They  must  eat 
well,  digest  well  and  get  the  good  of  their  food  to 
be  good  layers. 

SHERIDAIM*S 

whets  the  appetite  and  tones  the  system.   A  penny's  worth  / 
a  day  keeps  a  dozen  hens  in  conditio!!.  Used  for  many  years  (  J- 
by  leading  poultrymen.    Try  it  and  v.'atch  results.  \'  /T:t' 

Package  15c.      2  lb.  can  75c.     12  lbs.  (delivered)  $3.60 
.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass 


Itllllllli...;.. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY."  will  benefit  you-please  them-and  help  us. 


Farm-Poultry 


AUGUST 


Interesting  and  Instructive 

TRADE  TOPICS 

as  discusscil  ami  biibinittcd  by  advertisers.  Our  rcaiicra  will  find  in 
these  brief  mentions  of  special  features,  of  claims  advanced  and  short 
business  arguments,  much  information  of  a  nature  which  will  not  only 
add  substantially  to  their  knowledge  of  current  trade  happenings  and 
affairs,  but  may  help  materially  to  decide  subsequent  buying  problems. 


Splendidly 


Prepared 
Winners. 


to  Supply 


In  view  of  tlie  fact  tliat  in  our  last 
edition  we  carried  the  announcements  of 
two  leading  fairs  tiiat  will  f)ccur  during 
the  month  of  August,  at  botli  of  whicli  a 
poultry  show  will  be  a  prominent  feature, 
it  cannot  be  considered  a  far  cry  to  the 
fall  fairs  and  early  winter  shows.  It  is 
certainly  none  too  soon  for  prospective 
exhibitors  to  lay  plans  for  the  coming 
competitions,  and  it  will  be  well  to  re- 
member, in  this  connection,  that  Maurice 
"F.  Delano,  now  proprietor  of  the  cele- 
brated Owen  Farms,  has  supreme  quality 
in  Bull  and  White  Orpingtons,  White 
Plymouth  Kocks,  White  Wyandottes,  and 
Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Mr.  Delano  can,  without  question,  sup- 
ply young  or  old  birds  to  win  any  fall  fair 
or  winter  show  in  any  of  the  above  men- 
tioned varieties.  His  stock,  grown  on 
:20n  acre  space,  and  aggregating  8,000 
head,  is  conceded  by  the  fraternity  to  be, 
collectively,  the  finest  in  America. 

]Mr.  Delano,  it  is  acknowledged,  has  no 
superior  in  the  selecting  of  birds  that  will 
win  for  their  owners  in  any  con)[)etition. 
His  guarantee  of  satisfaction  is  positive, 
and  his  reasonable  prices  will  be  com- 
mented upon  when  the  wonderful  and 
continuous  successes  of  liis  entries  at 
^ladison  Square,  Boston,  Chicago,  and 
all  largest  shows  are  recalled. 

If  you  need  bloofl  that  will  improve 
your  stock,  and  wish  to  make  a  good  start 
on  the  "ril)t)on  roatl"  this  fall  or  winter, 
you  may  safely  intrust  your  interests  to 
the  Delano  way  of  doing  business. 


The  "  Ideal  "  Insures  Maximum 
Profits. 


Careful,  competent,  and  continuous 
culling  is  a  very  iniportant  anil  much 
neglected  factor  in  poultry  kee|>ing.  It 
is  easy  to  detect  and  weed  out  runts  and 
ading  birds  l)y  sijjlit,  but  hoaltliy  hens 
that  ilo  not  lay  often  enough  to  be  profit- 
able are  not  so  easily  discovered. 

"Ideal"  trap  nests,  projierly  installed 
and  used,  show  which  hens  lay,  and  how 
well  they  lay,  more  positively  and  with 
less  ex[)enditure  of  time  than  is  possible 
by  any  scheme  of  physical  examination. 
The  "Ideal"  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Fraidv  Wellcome,  Varnionth,  .Maine.  A 
postal  thus  addressed  will  bring  free  in- 
formation and  prices  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  wish  to  " Ideal" ize  their 
flocks. 

Superior  Correspondence  Course. 

Handsome  Booklet  Free. 

On  another  page  of  this  number  of 
F.VR.M-Poui.TKY  will  bc  fouiul  an  adver- 
tisement for  The  International  I'oultry 
School  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

This  school  is  presided  over  by  the 
officers  of  The  International  Accountants' 
Society,  which  is  the  oldest  and  most  suc- 
cessful correspondence  school  of  its  kind 
in  America. 

The  course  they  have  issued  is  practical 
and  thorough.  It  consists  of  seventeen 
(17)  distinct  lessons,  in  addition  to  text 
books,  and  is  not  a  reading  course,  but 
one  that  requires  study  coupled  with 
written  examination. 

They  have  issued  at  a  great  expense,  a 


handsome  booklet  entitled  "  Poultry  Cul- 
ture," which  will  be  sent  free  to  anyone 
who  is  interested  in  this  business,  entail- 
ing no  obligation.  Ask  for  booklet  "C." 
Their  address  is  Box  9S,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Amatite  Roofing-  —  Samples  Free. 

Do  you  know  that  you  can  investigate 
the  new  type  of  roofing  very  easily  by 
simply  sending  a  postal  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  Amatite,  asking  for  one  of  their 
free  samples?  The  manufacturers  are  very 
anxious  to  distribute  these  samples,  be- 
cause they  want  people  to  see  what  the 
new  idea  in  roofing  is. 

Amatite  is  the  new  mineral  surfaced 
roofing  which  is  becoming  so  popular  be- 
cause of  its  low  price  and  the  fact  that  it 
needs  no  painting  or  care. 

The  mineral  surface  of  Amatite  is  a 
practical,  durable  thing,  because  it  is  em- 
bedded in  a  pitch  matrix. 

A  sample  of  Amatite  roofing  can  be 
obtained  by  simply  asking  for  it.  Ad- 
dress the  nearest  office  of  the  Barrett 
Manufacturing  Company,  Boston,  New 
York,  Cliicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis,  Corey,  Ala.,  Seattle. 


Save  Your  Baby  Chicks. 

It's  the  old  story.  Good  money  is  paid 
for  a  sitting  of  eggs;  much  time,  lliought, 
and  care  given  to  insure  successful  hatch- 
ing: a  fine  brood  of  baby  chicks  arrive; 
but  alas,  the  ever  ready,  ever  present  lice 
and  mites  get  to  them,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
time  kill  off  perhaps  one-half  the  num- 
ber, and  the  survivors  are  scrawny,  weak, 
undersized  birds,  because  of  the  tribute 
in  blood,  strength,  and  sleep  that  the 
ver.-nin  coUe'ct  daily. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  lectured 
on  the  necessity  of  keeping  poultry  safe 
from  lice,  to  insure  healthy,  productive 
hens,  that  every  iioullryman  well  under- 
stands what  it  means  in  the  curtailing  or 
wiping  out  of  profits  when  the  lice  in  his 
buildings  get  beyond  control.  They  all 
know  there  is  but  one  thing  to  do  —  get 
rid  of  the  lice.  But  what  is  the  best 
method,  what  the  best  remedy?  That  is 
the  question  that  needs  careful  study. 
Home  remedies  are  but  makeshifts,  and 
while  some  temporary  relief  is  obtained, 
they  are  in  the  end  a  waste  of  good  time, 
labor  and  money.  One  of  the  writers  in 
Coinilrij  (Unite  mi  in  said:  "It  is  far  wiser 
to  spend  a  few  dollars  for  a  real  remedy 
that  insures  lasting  results  than  to  waste 
valual)le  time  applying  so-called  remedies 
that  have  neither  lasting  (lualities  nor 
vermicidal  value." 

If  we  should  name  something  that,  on 
a  record  of  many  years  use,  has  amply 
demonstrated  to  be  not  only  instantly 
ettective,  but  to  remain  wherever  applied 
and  retain  its  strength  and  active  vermi- 
cidal properties  for  years,  we  would  cer- 
tainly point  to  the  well-known  "Av- 
enarius  Carbolineum"  —  a  product  used 
wherever  building  operations  including 
timber  are  carried  on.  Being  a  thin, 
freely  Howing  oil,  it  may  be  applied  with 
a  l)rush  or  a  sprayer  to  roosts,  nests,  walls 
and  runways.  It  contains  neither  poison 
ous  nor  inflammable  ingredients,  hence 
is  not  explosive  or  dangerous  to  handle. 
Primarily  intended  for  use  in  protecting 
wood  against  rot  or  against  insect  attack, 
its  antiseptic  vermicidal  properties  must 
be  both  strong  and  durable.  Any  thor- 
ough test  will  prove  that  in  a  hen  house 


where  the  material  has  been  applied,  no 
lice  or  mites  can  harbor,  because  con- 
ditions have  l>een  made  obnoxious  to  ver- 
min life.  A  "Cannibal  D&stroyer"  is  a 
peculiar  name,  but  that  is  what  a  poultry- 
man  and  writer  called  it  after  noting  its 
wonderful  qualities  in  killing  lice  and 
mites  many  months  after  the  application 
was  made. 

At  most,  one  application  a  year  is  all 
that  is  required  to  kill  the  vermin  in  a 
building  or  cooj),  eradicate  any  that 
may  be  carried  in,  and  kee[>  the  houses 
vermin  proof.  To  that  extent  it  is  be- 
yond doubt  a  great  time  and  money  saver 
—  no  matter  what  its  price.  Its  cost  in 
New  York  is  in  sample  gallon  lots; 
Uoc.  per  gallon  in  five  or  ten  gallon  cans. 
On  the  farm,  the  poultry  ranch,  or  the 
simple  country  home  it  has  many  other 
valuable  uses,  the  principal  one,  of  course, 
that  of  preserving  wood  against  decay, 
especially  timljer  badly  exposed  to  rot 
conditions,  like  damp  floors,  sills,  joists, 
fence  posts,  stakes,  shingles,  porch  steps, 
and  floors,  in  fact,  any  outdoor  wood- 
work, and  timber  that  is  buried  or  in 
contact  with  the  soil. 

It  may  be  used  as  an  outside  paint, 
giving  a  handsome  chestnut  color  on  all 
buildings,  but  is  especially  adapted  for 
silos,  barns,  sheds,  pens,  trellises.  It  in- 
sures double  the  natural  life  of  the  wood, 
but  in  many  cases  will  more  than  triple 
the  ordinary  durability  were  the  wood 
left  untreated,  all  depending  on  con- 
ditions of  exposure,  or  quality  of  timber. 
Used  on  orchard  trees,  it  kills  and  pre- 
vents scale  and  other  insects,  also  pre- 
venting girdling  or  bark  stripping  by 
sheep,  rabbits,  etc.,  and  it  is  often  ap- 
plied on  tree  wounds  to  prevent  fimgus 
infection. 

A  complete  4i)-page  bulletin,  fully  de- 
scribing the  sundry  uses  is  mailed  free  on 
request  addressed  to  Carbolineum  Co., 
188  Franklin  Street,  New  York,  X.  Y. 


Incubator  Patent  Suit  Decided. 


A  notice  has  been  received  that  pre- 
sumably has  been  sent  to  the  poultry  press 
generally  and  which  contains  the  follow- 
ing information : 

' '  The  court  decides  that  the  Xewtown 
incubator  does  not  infringe  the  patent  of 
the  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator  Company. 

"  An  interesting  decision  was  handed 
down  on  .June  oth,  by  Judge  Ray  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  of  the  North- 
ern District  of  New  York,  at  Utica,  in 
the  suit  which  bad  been  begun  a  year  or 
two  ago  by  the  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator 
Company  against  a  customer  of  the  New- 
town Producing  Company,  named  Chas. 
Teabout,  charging  that  the  Newtown 
lieater  infringes  upon  the  Hall  patent, 
owned  by  the  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator 
Company.  This  suit  was  widely  adver- 
tised by  the  Hall  Company,  and  a  decision 
has  been  awaitetl  with  interest  by  the 
trade.  The  suit  came  to  a  final  hearing, 
and  the  ([uestion  at  issue  was  that  wOiich 
had  been  fully  discussed  by  the  patent 
experts  who  testified  upon  both  sides  of 
the  case,  namely:  Does  the  Newtown 
heater  infringe  the  Hall  Patent?  After  a 
very  full  consideration  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, and  many  quotations  from  the  testi- 


mony, .Judge  Ray  hae  decided  that  there 
is  no  infringement. 

"  The  opinion  consists  of  twenty-three 
printed  pages,  and  is  too  long  to  repro- 
duce in  full.  It  concludes  with  the  state- 
ment that  "  defendant  has  a  combination 
which  does  not  infringe  the  patent  in 
suit,"  and  orders  the  bill  of  complaint 
which  had  been  filed  by  the  Hall  Com- 
pany, to  be  dismissed  with  costs. 

"  This  will  be  interestintr  news  to  those 
who  have  purcha-sed  the  Newtown  incu- 
bator, and  who  may  have  been  threatened 
by  the  Hall  Company  with  infringement 
proceedings,  as  it  may  be  taken  as  an 
assurance  that  such  customers  will  not 
Ije  subjected  to  any  such  infringement 
suits." 


First  Storage  Poultry  Cases. 


Louis  Funke,  .'SS  Amsterdam  Ave.,  this 
city,  was  fined  .$2-50  for  selling  cold  stor- 
age poultry  as  fresh  killed.  Adam  Kow- 
ski,  manager  for  Funke,  who  actually 
sold  the  chicken  on  which  the  charge  was 
made,  was  also  convicted,  but  in  his  case 
sentence  was  suspended.  Messrs.  Wil- 
bert,  Ferrin,  and  Wil,  state  inspectors, 
and  Miss  Martha  Fuller,  of  the  House- 
wives' League,  worked  up  the  case  against 
Funke,  which  was  tried  by  Special  Ses- 
sions justices  Collins,  Moss  and  Forker. 

Funke  has  three  stores  in  the  city,  and 
a  farm  at  Elberon,  N.  .J.  He  carried  con- 
siderable poultry  in  storage,  and  the  state 
inspectors  marked  the  birds  in  storage 
by  cutting  ofl'  a  toenail  from  each  foot. 
Later  they  went  to  Funke's  store  and 
bought  a  marked  bird  as  fresh  killed 
poultry,  Xowski  claiming  it  was  fresh 
from  the  farm  at  Elberon,  and  just  killed. 
The  bird  in  question  weighed  six  lbs., 
and  was  sold  as  a  roasting  chicken,  but 
in  reality  it  was  an  old  cock,  which  did 
not  help  Funke's  case  in  court. 

The  case  was  the  first  one  prosecuted 
under  the  present  cold  storage  law,  pro- 
hibiting cold  storage  poultry  to  be  sold  as 
fresh  killed. 

Another  case  almost  identical  was  later 
tried  against  the  Brooklyn  dry  goods 
house  of  A.  I.  Namm  Son.  This  con- 
cern has  a  grocery  and  meat  department, 
and  sold  a  frozen  chicken  for  fresh  killed 
and  were  fined  ^150. — A".  1'.  Pro'lwx  Re- 
view. 


Philadelphia  Show. 


The  Philadelphia  Poultry  Association 
has  selected  Dec.  Hi — 20,  191;^,,  as  the 
dates  for  their  eighth  annual  show,  which 
will  be  held  at  the  First  Regiment  Armory, 
Philatlelphia. 

We  have  very  bright  prospects  for  the 
show  this  season,  indications  lieing  that 
this  will  be  one  of  the  largest  shows  e\er 
held  in  Philadelphia,  and,  in  fact,  it  will 
be  one  of  the  largest  shows  in  the  East 
this  year.  AVe  have  selected  a  list  of 
some  of  the  very  best  judges  in  the  coun- 
try. The  special  premiums  will  be  lietter 
than  ever,  and  we  shall  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  make  this  the  "banner" 
show  in  the  East  this  year. 

F.  E.  Gilbert,  Sec'y. 


CHICiem  AND  KABBlff  FENCE 


The  most  economical  chicken  fence  you 
can  buy.  No  top  and  bottom  boards  re- 
quired. The  17  lateral  wires  at  the  bottom 
are  only  one  inch  apart.  The  smallest 
chicks  can't  get  out,  prowling  animals  can't 
get  in.    Every  joint  is 

Welded  by  Electricity 


producing  a  one-piece  fabric  of  heavily 
galvanized  Open  Hearth  wire.  Easy  to 
erect,  looks  best,  lasts  longest. 

EVERY  ROD  GUARANTEED 

See  Your  Dealer,  or  write  for  cat- 
alogise  of  all  styles 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


To  fay,  when  wrltlag  advertliers,  "  $AW  AD,  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  wUl  beaofit  yoa-plMf*  th*m— and  b«Ip 


